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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the preparation of ATLAS each month and in fulfilling our plan and promise to cover the 
world press of both hemispheres and both sides of the Iron and Bamboo curtains, our Con- 
sulting Editors play major roles. These men supplement our full-time staff not only with 
their particular language skills but also because their careers qualify each as fully conversant 
with an area. In the crucial matter of selection of material for ATLAS readers the special 
knowledge of these Consulting Editors contributes to accurate identification of the political 
policy of a periodical and extends our ability to present writers of influence or promise in 
their own lands—still so distant from the United States through differences of language, 
tradition or governmental ideology. 

Responding to our subscribers’ lively interest in the personnel and functioning of ATLAS, 
I continue this series of biographical notes, this month on three of our Consulting Editors. 

Walter Wien, who watches and translates the periodicals of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, received his higher education in Sofia as well as in this country. From 
1943 to 1960 he served in the State Department, successively in the O.W.I. and in the U.S.LA. 
He was stationed for long periods in Eastern Europe, traveling extensively there (and elsewhere 
abroad) on government business, largely in the field of communications. After electing to re- 
tire last year in favor of business, journalism and a more settled life with his wife and four 
daughters, he became associated with pre-publication ATLAS. We owe such entertaining and 
informative material as “The Hat” and “Problems of the Chinese Economy” in this issue to 
Mr. Wien’s discriminating eye. 

The distinguished writer, lecturer and Sinologue, Oliver Edmund Clubb, also spent many 
years with the State Department. During more than twenty years he filled posts (to cite a very 
few) as Consul at Shanghai, Saigon and Hanoi, as Consul General at Vladivostok, Mukden 
and finally Peking (then Peiping, 1947-1950); for eight months during World War II he was 
interned by the Japanese in Indo-China. He retired in 1952 with the rank of Class I Foreign 
Service Officer and has since lived in New York City with his wife, who is achieving renown 
here as a painter. As an authority on Far Eastern political and economic affairs, Mr. Clubb writes 
regularly for such periodicals as Pacific Affairs, Military Review, U.S. Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings and The Progressive. A faculty group member at Columbia University, he lectures on Asiatic 
problems there and at Brooklyn College. To ATLAS he has provided highly valuable and generally 
inaccessible material from Communist China, for example, “Mao’s Strategy and Tactics,” trans- 
lated in the June ATLAS. 

Covering the cultural and artistic aspect of China—no longer very distinct as art and culture 
from politics in today’s People’s Republic of China—A. C. Scott brings to the task fourteen years 
of life in Asia. Born and educated in England, Flight Lieutenant at the close of World War II, he 
was Assistant Representative for the British Council of Cultural Relations in Nanking from 1946— 
1949 and Research Fellow at the Institute of Oriental Studies, University of Hong Kong, from 
1949-1960. At present he too is at Columbia University on the Modern China Project research 
staff. Among his publications are: “The Classical Theatre of China” and “Introduction to the 
Chinese Theatre.” He is an artist and cartoonist as well as writer and critic, and several of Mr. 
Scott’s drawings have enhanced ATLAS’ pages. Texts like the rave notice from a Hong Kong 
newspaper about the American Negro singer, Johnny Nash, are among his lively finds. 

I have written these notes on our Consulting Editors in the chronological order of their affilia- 
tion with ATLAS. Space limitation necessitates my deferring sketches of Professor Morley and 
Mr. Wiznitzer till next month. 


ELEANOR DAVIDSON WORLEY 
Publisher-Editor 
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WORLD * PRESS COMMENT 





IT HAS TAKEN the Berlin crisis to reveal the loss of prestige that the Cuban 
fiasco cost President Kennedy in the world press. His inaugural address gave 
the impression that he had broken with the policies of the previous Adminis- 
9 | tration and had committed himself to the liberal propositions for which so 
many of his new advisers had always stood. But his actions in connection 
4 | with Cuba bore little relationship to the words of his inaugural address, and 
the words of his radio-television statement on Berlin again reverted to the 
Eisenhower-Dulles era. Which raises this paradoxical prospect: if the Presi- 
9 | dent’s Berlin statement means no more than his inaugural address did, he 
30 | may yet strike out in new directions. If, however, he now stands on the letter 
3 | of his Berlin warning, he may find himself—as during the Cuban fiasco— 
trying to carry out the policies of the previous Administration under new and 
less favorable conditions. 
37 Intellectuals cut more political ice in Western Europe than they do in the } 
United States, and politicians of the anti-Communist left have wider follow- ! 
é ings. The Cuban fiasco therefore caused deep concern throughout the West- 

3} ern alliance, concern that a “Letter from Washington” by Heinz Pachter 

0 | discussed at some length in Der Monat (July). Founded in West Berlin 

shortly after the war, Der Monat quickly became one of the most important 

forums from which a variety of voices speaking for freedom have made them- 

selves heard. Heinz Pachter, United States correspondent of a leading West 

German newspaper and specialist in economic affairs, also contributes an 

occasional Washington dispatch to Der Monat. Writing under the title “Ken- 

14 | nedy After Cuba and Vienna,” he reported that Kennedy simply ignored the 

analyses that some of his intellectual advisers had drawn up and took over , 
plans that Eisenhower had left behind. Whereupon other advisers— Pachter 
named Berle, Rostow and Bundy—at once supported the so-called “activist” 
line which Schlesinger, Stevenson and Bowles opposed. Pachter depicts 
Kennedy as one “who would do everything for America but has little confi- 
98 | dence that Americans would do anything for themselves.” At the same time 
Pachter shares the views of those who told him: 
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Kennedy does not make the same mistake twice. He has an infinite capacity to 
39 | learn. The education of any American President takes a certain amount of time. 
Those who know and study Kennedy conclude, hopefully, that he thrives on 
chaos, that confused situations lead him to reach decisions that open new oppor- 
tunitics for negotiation. Like a jiu-jitsu fighter, he has used Castro’s victory to 
isolate the Cuban leader and to confront him with his first dilemma. Kennedy 





is a pragmatist. He does what “works.” 
A notable attempt, indeed, to convince readers of Kant and Hegel that the 


40 » new President of the United States embodies the philosophy of William 
James. 


New | 
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OOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOODOOOOOOD? 


IF DER MONAT numbers its intellectual readers by the tens of thousands} 


the West German news weekly Der Spiegel, with a circulation of more than, 


million, reaches ten times as large an audience. And its lead editorial “Berlin! 


Down the Drain?” ( July12), translated elsewhere in this issue, caused a sep. 
sation in both halves of Germany—and beyond—with its harsh appraisal of 
the power-squeeze that now grips West Berlin. Der Spiegel’s readers tr. 
sponded with a flood of letters, two of which, from its issue of July 26, seen 
worth quoting: 


Your latest commentary on the Berlin question is not only irresponsible but 
also a piece of sick exhibitionism. Of course you know that you could not be 
mistaken for a “Soviet agent’; nevertheless your commentary and reports have 
that effect. What for instance would you now call a journalist whose articles 
during 1937-38 in the National Socialist V6lkischer Beobachter quoted the 
Nazis with delight and in detail? Please note that Neues Deutschland, central 
organ of East Germany’s Socialist Unity Party, devoted four columns to your 
Berlin article. 
Dr. Wolfgang Haus 


At last a man who dares to look the truth and the facts in the eye and speak out 
about them. Today it has become almost a crime to think logically in Germany. 





The intolerance and provincialism of German politicians makes one’s blood | 


run cold, and he who cannot follow them is a Communist. 
Arthur Hoéhlke 


If most of the non-Communist publications in Paris praised President 
Kennedy’s address, it only went to prove that he had composed it in such: 
way as to permit readers to interpret his words in many ways. But the Paris 
weekly, Le Canard Enchainé (July 16), upheld its tradition for bold, brash 
and independent comment. One of its editors, R. Treno, simply refused to 
believe that it would break the hearts of Britain’s “Super-Mac” or France’ 
“Carolus Magnus” if “a certain K” were to sign a treaty perpetuating the 
division of Germany: 


If our Carolus Magnus puts on an act it is not because it causes him the slightest 
pain to have scored on his false pal Konrad, whom he is trying, at the moment, 
to interest in his passion for a “‘political directorate”’ over Little Europe. For 
you see no one really believes that these good West Germans are so hot for the 
reunification of their Reich that they would do anything that might endanger 
their present standard of living. No one even believes that Adenauer himself 
sees the endemic Berlin crisis as anything more than an opportunity to wring 
all kinds of concessions from America and from his other allies—notably a 
privileged position in NATO and more rearmament. No one even believes that 
the Yanks, keen as they may be for German reunification, would go so far as to 
accept a neutralized Germany and the discomfiture that would entail to NATO. 
The door to negotiation—for which Super-Mac has all the plans—remains 
open, as does the Temple of Janus, the god who faces both ways. 


Britain’s press gave President Kennedy’s statement on Berlin universd 


support because it was universally assumed that he wants negotiations. The| 


independent London Observer (July 30) went so far as to declare: “In tht 
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present American atmosphere, it must have required great courage on Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s part to decide—as he appears to have done—in favor of 
negotiating with the Russians over Berlin.” But after lamenting the necessity 
of a bigger military effort, the Observer went on to express widely shared 
doubts : 


Was not the President defeating his own negotiating ends by rousing his coun- 
trymen to such a pitch of alarm and frenzy that any subsequent deals with the 
Communists would seem a sell-out? Berlin may yet be “a great testing place of 
Western courage and will.” At present it is a much greater testing place of 
Western diplomacy and vision: these will be the qualities we shall need to 
avert the intolerable dilemma of surrender or wat. 


London’s Conservative Sunday Times (July 16) conceded: “It need not be 
assumed that the Americans are wholly intransigent.” According to the pro- 
Labor, independent New Statesman (July 28): “The best that can be said 
about President Kennedy’s address is that most of the saber rattling was re- 


served for those parts of the speech which did not concern Berlin.” The New 


Statesman also quoted with approval Bertrand Russell’s charge that Western 
opinion is being conditioned into a “general state of mind in which the public 
will acquiesce in a large-scale nuclear war.” 

L’Unita (August 4), official organ of the Italian Communist Party, pub- 
lished daily in Rome, quoted part of a speech by Enrico Molé, a non-Com- 
munist member of the Italian Senate’s Foreign Affairs Committee, who 
described as “a fairy tale” the notion that Premier Fanfani and Foreign 
Minister Segni visited Moscow in late July “to support the Bonn solution of 
the Berlin problem.” According to Senator Molé: 


It was clear America wanted West Germany in the Western Alliance solely 
because, as her own papers openly proclaimed, America wanted to have Ger- 
many’s magnificent warrior potential to throw against the Soviet Union. De- 
fended from Communist Russia? Defended by Germany, whose ferocity we 
well know? . . . It would not be possible. It is an enormity. Must we of the 
opposition defend the Honorable Messrs. Fanfani and Segni from the insinua- 
tions of their friends? 


Non-Communist newspapers in Asia, Latin America and other parts of the 
uncommitted world expressed much greater concern about the danger of 
nuclear war than about the danger of appeasement of Khrushchev. El 
Espectador of Bogota called for the recognition of East Germany. Yomiuri 
Shimbun of Tokyo regretted that recent Soviet and American moves “are 
causing not a little anxiety among us.” The Statesman of Karachi warned 
against waging a “war of prestige” over Berlin. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


THE WAY THAT world attention has focused this summer on the Berlin 
crisis suggests that if another general war does come, it will start where the 
last two did—in Europe. And yet French attention, for the past seven years, 
has focused on Algeria which recently faded into the background as a result 
of the French-Tunisian struggle over Bizerte until the two situations merged 
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into one, finally creating still more ominous repercussions in France itself, | 
Seen from overseas, however, the difficulties in which France has become in- | 


volved in North Africa could have disastrous effects on Europe, too. From 
Brazil, the liberal Diario de Noticias (July 22) warns: 


The present events reflect France’s incapacity to adapt to the new situation of the 
African people. There are even now in France people who reject Tunisia’s and 
Morocco’s independence. There are people who seek to ““Balkanize” Africa... . 
France has not yet understood that its colonial empire has ceased to exist in spite 
of the fact that it retains economic supremacy over a few former colonies. 





Prerenneee 





French policy toward Tunisia came under the sharpest attack in the French 


press itself. The liberal Paris weekly, L’Express (July 27), reported that its 
correspondent, Jean Daniel, suffered serious leg wounds followed by com.- 


plications when French troops opened machine-gun fire on the ambulance | 
carrying him and other wounded to Tunis from Bizerte, where he had been | 
covering the fighting between the French and the supporters of his good | 


friend, President Bourguiba, who proclaimed in a double-page spread in his | 


own paper, Afrique Action (August 7 ): 


We are not what you have believed us to be. We are neither the satellites of 
America nor the servants of the West, but a serious nation, supported by its peo- 
ple, that wants to be free to make its own decision, which is for non-alignment. 


But has luck deserted France? France Observateur (August 3) prints an 
unsigned letter from one of its contributors, a university professor in Tunis: 


One thing is certain. The behavior of the parachutists in Bizerte has destroyed 
everything I’rance could have hoped for from Tunisia. It has destroyed any real 
hope of understanding between the two countries. Tunisians at all levels now 
feel nothing but suspicion and defiance in respect to everything that touches 
France. This arises not only from the deliberate carnage in Bizerte—and here I 
am not exaggerating—but above all from the fact that French civilians, including 
women, were seen shooting from the balconies of their houses at ‘Tunisians pur- 
sued by parachutists, a fact that numerous eyewitnesses have confirmed to me.... 
Last night a Tunisian professor with whom I was talking treated me as if I had 
almost sold out because I did not admit his confirmed belief that “‘the French 
can never get rid of their colonial complex, can never consider Tunisia as any- 
thing but a former protectorate that belonged to them and still does. Although 
some may oppose the government of their own country, they become espionage 
agents in its behalf when they work for the French Cultural Mission here.” 





OOOOOOOOOOODOCOOOOCOOOOOOOOD 


WHATEVER ITS defects or merits, President Kennedy’s address on the Ber- | 


lin crisis did give his allies the lead for which they had waited since his Ad- 
ministration took office. At the same time Soviet Premier Khrushchev seized 
three new initiatives. The first and most important took the form of the 
50,000-word Draft Program that the Soviet Communist Party will present at 


the Twenty-Second Congress of the World Communist movement when it | 
assembles at Moscow in October. The second, Major Gherman Titov’s orbit: | 
ing of the earth seventeen times in twenty-five hours, dominated the head- | 
lines. The third, Khrushchev’s reply to Kennedy, offered little that was new. 
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The Draft Program received and will keep on receiving wide attention. 
From Britain, Tribune (August 4), speaking for the radical (and anti- 
Communist) faction in the British Labor Party, made one basic point on 
which other commentators rang various changes: 


“The dictatorship of the proletariat,” says the program, “has fulfilled its historic 
mission and has ceased to be indispensable in the Soviet Union as far as further 
internal developments are concerned.” ‘This single sentence is more tremendous 
in its implications than the announcement that the first Sputnik had arrived in 
space: a dictatorship appears to have informed the world that it is beginning to 
consider itself unnecessary and is apparently about to dissolve itself. 


Note the words “appears” and “apparently.” Tribune has not forgotten that 
the Stalin Constitution, published in 1936, promised equally sweeping re- 
forms on the verge of the purge trials that wiped out the bulk of the Com- 
munist leadership at that time. Khrushchev may not plan any such purges as 
Stalin staged, but Khrushchev does face, as Stalin did not, considerable op- 
position in more than one part of the Communist world and this opposition 
may make itself felt before the Congress if not during it. 

The popular Milan daily, Corriere della Sera ( August 8), viewed with con- 
cern Titov’s statement, dedicating his flight to the Twenty-Second Congress 
and to Khrushchev: 


No one would have been surprised had Titov in his own heartfelt words exalted 
his Russian fatherland or even that powerful political creation, the Sovict Union. 
Destiny gives every man a fatherland to which he sees his own fate bound. But 
Titov, mouthing strange bureaucratic phrases, dedicated his flight ‘“‘to the Con- 
gress of the T'wenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party, to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and to Comrade Nikita 
Khrushchev.” The forthcoming Twenty-Second Congress accompanied Titov 
into space! 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


PRIME MINISTER MACMILLAN’S decision to try to bring Britain into the 
six-nation Common Market seemed to many Europeans as important as 
Khrushchev’s Draft Program seemed to many Russians. British Liberals and 
Laborites still charged Macmillan with dragging his feet; some Tories ob- 
jected in somewhat the same way Senator Goldwater objects to Governor 
Rockefeller. The Paris weekly, Candide (June 22), presented a statistical 
comparison between Europe and the Soviet Union, noting that Western Eu- 
rope produces 117 million tons of steel, 496 million tons of coal, 500 billion 
kilowatt hours of electricity a year as compared with 72 million tons of steel, 
410 million tons of coal, 290 billion kilowatt hours of electricity for the So- 
viet Union. According to Candide Americans estimate that if Europe devoted 
the same proportion of its revenue to defense as does the Soviet Union, it 


_ would be the first military power in the world and people in Washington now 


say: “Europe has everything except confidence in itself.” Under the title “A 
Big Step” the respected Paris daily Le Monde (August 2) made this compari- 
son between Khrushchev’s Draft Program and the Common Market’s record: 
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What better response can the West give the day after the Soviet Union has re- 


vealed its program for imposing on the world its proud yet naive conception of — | 
organized happiness than to prove its ability to surmount the contradictions and} 


bury the secular rivalries that have made Europe over the centuries the planet’s 
chief battlefield? . . . A simple task confronts us: to make the Great Europe of 
tomorrow no less European than the Little Europe of today. 


PODOOOOOCOOOOCOCOCOOOOODOOOOOD 


DURING THE SPEECH in which Khrushchev praised Titov and demanded a 
negotiated settlement of the Berlin dispute on his terms, he discoursed at 
length on the crisis in Soviet agriculture. If, Khrushchev declared— and it is 
a big “if’—the Russian, Ukrainian and Kazakh Republics all produce their | 
quotas of grain, they will furnish the state with one billion poods—or eight- | 





een million tons more than last year. But he did not recall certain figures he | 


himself had already released which Werner Scharndorf summarized in the 
liberal Zurich weekly, Weltwoche (July 21): 


Khrushchev has explained that when Soviet grain production totals 164 million 
tons, it will equal United States production on a per capita basis. But to equal 
United States production in 1960, the Soviet Union would have to produce 220 | 
million tons and that would require a Utopian increase of 45 million tons in the | 
Soviet Union. . 

No military threat has any more worth or weight than the accumulated grain 
reserves as well as the accumulated rockets. And neither the Soviet Union nor its 
satellites have such accumulated grain. If the 1961 harvest turns out to be no | 
better than average, Khrushchev’s military threats add up to nothing more than | 
primitive bluff. Only if the Soviet Union brings in a record-breaking harvest can} 
we assume anything else, and the known shortcomings of Soviet agricultural tech- | 
nique make that an unlikely prospect. | 


When Europeans calculate the prospects of war, they still give great weight | 
—as they did in Napoleon’s time, the Kaiser’s and Hitler’s—to the potential | 
aggressor’s food reserves. The question is: does Khrushchev calculate in { 
these terms? 

There is less question that Khrushchev does indeed face the food crisis that 
Weltwoche reports and analyzes. Confirmation comes from Tokyo, where 
Kokubo (July 1961), issued by the Defense Ministry, publishes a report by 
Saburo Hayashi, a retired diplomat who served in Moscow in 1939-40. He 
speaks fluent Russian and has just returned from a visit to Moscow. In the 
course of his “Impressions of the Soviet Union” he writes: 


f 
t 
{ 


| 
As to the imbalance in Soviet life, living conditions in the country appear ridicu- 
lous in the light of the great advances in Soviet space science. ... Major Gagarin | 
was said to be most gratified at the gift of a new apartment. The shortage of con- } 
sumer goods continues. Soviet agriculture looked as bad as forty years ago during | 
the Revolution. Demilitarized youths don’t want to join the collective farms. 
Only the women and the old men stay with the kolkhoz. The failure of agricul- | 
ture is not peculiar to the Soviet Union. Every Communist country has the same 
problem. Perhaps the basic fault lies with Communist ideology, which does not 
know how to run farms. 


—_ teed wie Ged aod. 
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DODOOOOODOOODPOPODODOOOODODODPDDD 


YUGOSLAVIA’S Marshal Tito and President Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
public got the jump on the rest of the world when they scheduled their sum- 
mit conference of the uncommitted countries for September 1—before the 
September 15 opening of the United Nations General Assembly, before the 
German elections of September 17 and before the Twenty-Second Commu- 
nist Party Congress in October. The Swiss Review of World Affairs (August ) 
which assembles selected dispatches from the Neue Ziircher Zeitung quotes 
a preview by correspondent Christian Kind of the “Neutralist Meeting at 
Belgrade”: 


The maxims invoked are those of Khrushchev, with some nuances: for example 
“active” rather than “peaceful” coexistence is being advocated. But what unites 
these nations and what essentially inspires their program most strongly is na- 
tionalism, with all its consequences, especially in the economic field. This also 
makes for interest in the Yugoslav example; not socialism as such is the issue, but 
the question of how a thoroughly nationalized economic system can be built 
ap... .. 

At the same time, the conference constitutes a challenge to the Communist 
East. The fact that the heads of the non-committed nations meet in Belgrade 
cannot please either Moscow or Peking. . . . 

The test of whether the conference will tackle its tasks seriously or merely 
serve as a sounding board for Khrushchev’s slogans is the treatment it will give 
the United Nations. Khrushchev threw a bait to the neutralists when he asserted 
that in demanding the right of veto in the U.N. executive organs he had the 
interests of the Afro-Asian nations in mind. As yet the neutralists either have not 
fully realized, or, if realized, not admitted that Khrushchev’s real intention is to 
paralyze the U.N. ... The neutralists’ entire policy is based on the existence and 
functioning of the U.N., and only within its framework can they hope to be 
listened to on the great world problems. One might therefore expect them in 
their own interest not to jeopardize the effectiveness of the organization. 


The original program for the Belgrade summit conference included the 
three sponsoring countries— Yugoslavia, the United Arab Republic and a re- 
luctant India plus nineteen others: Afghanistan, Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Mali, Mexico, Morocco, 
Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Somaliland, Sudan, Venezuela and Yemen—all subject 
to change without notice. 


COOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOODOOOOOD 


THE WEEKLY news magazine, Kontinent (July 19), which speaks for the 
European Common Market group, views the world in regional rather than 
national terms. It therefore hails President Janio Quadros of Brazil because 
he sees his country’s affairs in that same light. Recently, for instance, Brazil 
issued a new postage stamp depicting a transatlantic bridge connecting 
South America with the African bulge. Africa has 280 million inhabitants; 
South America, 215 million. More than ten million of Brazil’s fifty million 
people are of Negro extraction, and the Negro population of several Central 
American and Caribbean countries runs to fifteen or twenty percent. Mosi 
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of Africa and most of Latin America stand at the threshold of the modern 


age. Both continents now specialize in the production of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, especially coffee. Twenty Latin American Republics belong to 
the United Nations; so do twenty-six African nations—not including the 
South African Republic. According to. Kontinent: 


As the most important spokesman for an Afro-American rapprochement, Brazil’s 
President Quadros has seized every opportunity to make his own country a world 
power. ... Recently he sent diplomats and economic experts to Africa in order to 
explore the possibility of organizing regular plane services to all the African 
capitals. They also made contacts in the hope of working out a common coffee 
policy. About half of all Brazil’s exports consists of coffee and the price of coffee 
is also a vital matter to many African countries. An Afro-Brazilian Conference 
at Rio de Janeiro made great progress toward stabilizing world coffee prices. 
Just as the European coal and steel community became the basis for European 
unification, so a “common coffee market’? between Brazil and the African na- 
tions could become the starting point for a more far-reaching alliance. From 
Brazil’s capital comes word that Quadros plans to develop a kind of union to 
uphold the rights of newly developing countries to their natural wealth. Political 
observers also regard this initiative by Brazil’s President as an attempt on his 
part to assert his influence, along with Tito’s and Nasser’s, among the new 
African states that may join an uncommitted “third world.” 


POOOOOOOOO OOOO ODOOOOOOOOOD 


UNITED STATES Far Eastern policy has suffered two sharp, recent shocks— 
the first in South Korea, the second on Taiwan, or Formosa. Even the Chinese 
Communists could not at first believe that the military junta which seized 
power in South Korea in mid-May did not have United States backing and 
Peking has refused, more stubbornly than Washington, to recognize what 
really happened. Japanese newspapers, on the other hand, lost no time in ex- 
pressing their alarm at General Pak’s regime and at the endorsement it re- 
ceived in late July from Secretary Rusk. Mainichi Shimbun (July 30) of 
Tokyo now accepts “the U.S. Government’s open support of General Pak’s re- 
gime,” adding, however, that “Japan cannot remain indifferent.” At the same 
time from the city of Sapporo on Hokkaido Island, at the northern end of the 
Japanese archipelago, the newspaper Hokkaido Shimbun commented: 


Whatever position the Americans take toward the Korean military government, 
Japan, a neighbor and a nation which has had peculiar relations with the Koreans, 
must take a different view in its relations with that country. What concerns Japan 
most at this time is the fact that the South Korean Government is increasingly 
taking on an aspect reminiscent of the pre-April 1960 regime which had high- 
handedly suppressed any attempts by the people to reunify Korea. 


The situation wears still another aspect in Korea itself. The Sasangge 
Monthly (June) published in the South Korean capital of Seoul, interprets 
recent events there as part of a truly revolutionary process. What the new 
government calls “the stage for economic reconstruction and the adjustment 
of popular sentiment” has now arrived, and must pass swiftly. 
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The Italian fortnightly, Politica Nuova (July 15), reports that hunger 
plays as big a part as politics in South Korea’s revolution: 


The recent coup resounds like an alarm. If something is not done, and quickly, 
to alleviate the economic misery of South Korea, this country cannot help but 


be absorbed one way or another by the Pyongyang regime and the Communist 
bloc. 


In connection with Formosa’ s future, the Peking daily Renmin Ribao (July 
14) noted with delight that the Chinese Nationalist leaders have declared 
they will openly resist any attempt of the United States to impose a “two 
Chinas” policy and quoted the Nationalist press as predicting: “If we yield on 
every point and dare not offer even a slight resistance, we will become a mere 
dependency.” Renmin Ribao continued: 


In fact, the present danger is far more serious than the question of “becoming a 
dependency.” The U‘S. plot to create “two Chinas” is, in fact, an important step 
toward putting Taiwan into its pocket completely. As is generally known, the 
United States has long planned to turn Taiwan into a so-called “independent 
country” or place it under international trusteeship. The recent big US. efforts 
to win over Liao Wen-yi, a diehard traitor, to engineer a “Taiwan independence 
movement” are part of this plot. 


Not all Taiwanese nationalists work closely with the United States. One 
group that claims to have a seven-man cabinet and a Congress of forty-eight 
members maintains its headquarters in Tokyo and addresses itself to the 
Japanese public through the Japanese press. The widely-read Taiwanese nov- 
elist, Eikan Kyu, wrote an appeal for self-determination in Taiwan that ap- 
peared in Bungei Shunju (May ) of Tokyo. According to Eikan Kyu: 


The quick way for the U.S. to solve the problem would be to have the present 
Nationalist Government change its name overnight to the Government of Tai- 
wan and have the “Republic of Taiwan” and the “People’s Republic of China” 
admitted to the United Nations in a package deal. The difficulty would be that 
both the Nationalist Government and the Communist Government oppose the 
establishment of the Taiwan Republic. But if the Nationalist Government were 
to give way toa Republic of Taiwan, the Communists could do nothing because 
Taiwan does not lie within the frontiers of Communist China. .. . 

In short, from the American point of view, the new cancer now developing is 
not the Communist but the Nationalist Government. For if the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment were to disappear, America would lose nothing by having Communist 
China admitted to the United Nations; indeed, the interests of the Nationalist 
Government and the Communist Government can be said to converge on at least 
one point: both benefit from the continued existence of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment whereas the interests of the U.S. and the Chinese Nationalist Government 
have begun to diverge. 

Quincy Howe 
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PROSPECTS FOR A 


AN APPEAL AND A QUESTION 








MOSCOW-BONN DEAL 


A Soviet spokesman and « West German editor put their fingers on the weak- 
est link in Western Europe’s defense against communism: West Germany. Tak- 
ing the longer view, the Soviet spokesman calls for a Soviet-West German 

deal, assuming that in a matter of years, rather than weeks or months, West 
German industry will see brighter prospects in the East than in the West. 
Taking the shorter tack, the West German editor recommends immediate negoti- 





ations and substantial concessions to the Soviet point of view as the only 


alternative to total disaster. 


The Case for a Soviet-West 


German Agreement 
A. Galkin 


From International Affairs (Moscow) 


July 1961 


While Khrushchev and some of his spokesmen heap 
abuse on the German militarists at Bonn, other 
Soviet spokesmen come out ever more loudly and 
clearly for a Soviet-West German alliance. In April 
East Germany’s Foreign Minister Lothar Bolz began 
presenting the case (see ATLAS, June 1961) for a 
Moscow-Bonn deal. At Prague in May Soviet author- 
ities sponsored “an international scientific confer- 
ence on problems of European security and the 
threat of West German militarism.” In July Inter- 
national Affairs, an English-language Soviet month- 
ly, published abridged versions of many of the pa- 
pers read to that conference—including this one by 
A. Galkin, the editor of the foreign policy depart- 
ment of that magazine. The economic case pre- 
sented by Mr. Galkin would seem to be addressed 
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primarily to West German industrialists, who have 
great hopes of increasing their trade with members 
of the Soviet bloc. 
THE ACTIVE part taken in our conference by our 
German friends is convincing proof that the struggle 
against German militarism is an important and inte- 
gral part of the national problem of the German peo- 
ple itself. However, I would like particularly to under- 
line the fact that despite the dominating role | 


militarism plays in Federal Germany’s political life, | 


our legitimate struggle against this threat of militar- 
ism, which emanates from Bonn, is not a struggle 
against the Federal Republic as a state, let alone a 
struggle against its people. We are implacable enemies 
of German militarism but at the same time advocates 
of normal and, even more, friendly relations between 
our country—the Soviet Union—and the Federal 
Republic. 

Are the two compatible? Yes, they are not only 
compatible but inseparably linked together. The main 








threat to Soviet-West German relations is precisely | 
German militarism. Therefore these relations can 
only be put on a normal footing by overcoming and 
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eradicating its influence. And the converse holds true: 
a victory of militaristic conceptions and a militaristic 
course is fraught with a sharp deterioration in these 
relations. ‘The history of Soviet-German relations pro- 
vides conclusive evidence of the truth of this thesis. 

In this connection I shall make a brief excursion 
into history. 

In October 1917, when Soviet Russia came into 
existence, the Russian government was at war with 
Kaiser Germany. Simultaneously, Germany was carry- 
ing on a war in the West against the Entente coun- 
tries and the United States. Germany’s position at 
that time was extremely precarious; her military re- 
sources were running out and starvation was increasing 
on the home front. 

The birth of the Soviet state, one of whose first acts 
was to announce its withdrawal from the imperialist 
war and the opening of armistice talks, presented 
Germany with a splendid opportunity to ward off im- 
pending catastrophe. In these circumstances had Ger- 
many sincerely joined forces with Soviet Russia, which 
was making every effort to obtain peace, and accepted 
the Soviet principle of “peace without annexations and 
indemnities,” a balance of forces in the world would 
have been created which would have compelled all 
the warring states to start talks on a cease fire. This 
would have enabled Germany to stop fighting a year 
earlier and to avoid the disgraceful Versailles Peace 
and the economic catastrophe which paralyzed her 
economy up to the end of 1922. Is it necessary to point 
out the advantages such a course would have had for 
all the European peoples and principally for the Ger- 
man people? 

Nevertheless, various events in the history of Soviet- 
German relations, as we know, did follow another 
course. Among these the episode connected with the 
small Italian town of Rapallo deserves especial atten- 
tion. 

I do not intend to dwell upon the situation in 
which the Rapallo Treaty between Soviet Russia and 
Germany was concluded. The facts are well known. 
I would only like to stress two facts which, in my 
opinion, are very significant. Firstly, it would be quite 
impossible to call the German Government of that 
time left-wing. It was dominated by the Center Party 
—the historical predecessor of the present Christian 
Democratic Union—and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was the big capitalist, Rathenau, to whom pro- 
gressive ideas were extremely remote and sympathy for 
the Soviet Union all the more so. Rathenau differed 
from his predecessors, not in holding any left-wing 
convictions, but in his considerable farsightedness and 


ability to rise above ideological prejudices and precon- 
ceptions. 

Secondly, the treaty was extremely advantageous for 
the peoples of both countries. But it was the people of 
Germany who especially benefited from it. The con- 
clusion of the Rapallo Treaty resulted in Germany’s 
being able to extract herself from her isolated position 
on the international scene after the Versailles Treaty. 
Soon after the Rapallo Treaty was concluded the 
Entente countries made considerable concessions to 
Germany regarding reparations. The fear of an even 
closer Soviet-German understanding drove France to 
renounce part of her far-reaching plans for annexing 
the Rhine region, and so on. 

The consequences, however, went far beyond those 
affecting foreign affairs. The subsequent application 
of the spirit of Rapallo led to a considerable expansion 
of Soviet-German trade, which had an extremely bene- 
ficial effect on the German economy and, in particular, 
helped overcome the economic chaos and inflation of 
the early 1920s. 

The considerable increase in trade turnover was fol- 
lowed by the 1925 trade agreement, highly advanta- 
geous for both countries. As a result of the subsequent 
improvement in political relations, the Berlin Treaty 
of Neutrality and Non-Aggression was signed in April 
1926. 

A particularly clear advantage developing out of the 
good-neighborly relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Germany manifested itself during the great economic 
crisis which struck the capitalist world in 1929-1933. 
This crisis was accompanied in all the capitalist coun- 
tries by a sharp fall in purchasing power both on the 
internal and external markets. Cancelling of orders be- 
came a general occurrence. Whereas the Soviet Union 
with its socialist economy not subject to economic cri- 
ses not only remained a reliable partner in trade but 
expanded its foreign trade purchases to the maximum. 

According to the most modest estimates, not less 
than 300,000 German workers were occupied on So- 
viet orders who otherwise would have been added to 
the army of unemployed, which at that time numbered 
around 7,000,000. Hundreds and thousands of Ger- 
man engineers and skilled workers who had found no 
use for their skill in Germany were invited to work in 
the Soviet Union. 

Even the most reactionary German leaders had to 
acknowledge then that if the spirit of Rapallo had not 
gained the upper hand over the existing opposite tend- 
ency in Germany’s foreign policy, the country’s posi- 
tion would have been disastrous. However, in the 
succeeding years the militaristic forces who stood for 
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ideological intolerance, annexations and an anti-Bol- 
shevik crusade began to dominate the ruling circles. 
Germany began to turn herself into a center of sub- 
versive activity against the Soviet Union. At the begin- 
ning of the 1930s, the German government committed 
a number of unfriendly acts towards the U.S.S.R. The 
hostile campaign waged against the Soviet Union in 
the influential German bourgeois press gained mo- 
mentum. 

With the coming to power of Hitler and his clique, 
this tendency in Germany’s foreign policy gained 
complete ascendancy. What the consequences were 
we all know. 

It was my intention in comparing these episodes to 
show once more how wrong the opponents of peaceful 
coexistence in West Germany are when they allege 
that the Soviet Union and the Federal Republic are 
virtually “irreconcilable enemies” and “potential ad- 
versaries.” 

If the relations between our countries are still not 
developing as well as they might, the explanation is 
not, of course, “historical predestination” nor the dif- 
ferent social and economic systems in our countries 
but the fact that in Federal Germany’s foreign policy 
the prevailing tendencies are those of traditional Ger- 
man militarism. 

It is extremely revealing that in the latest expres- 
sions of West German ruling circles’ views, it is not 
the periods when her foreign policy was characterized 
by the supremacy of the militaristic forces who have 
repeatedly brought the German people to national ca- 
tastrophe that are painted in sombre tones, but, on the 
contrary, the period of Rapallo—one of the few stages 
in the history of bourgeois Germany when good sense 
triumphed over unrestrained adventurism. 

It is obvious that many influential West Germans 
find the Hindenburg-Ludendorff-Hitler foreign policy 
a great deal closer to their hearts than the experience 
of Wirth, Rathenau, Maltzan, Brockdorff-Rantzau 
and other advocates of a sensible Eastern policy for 
Germany. 

When those opposed to putting Soviet-West Ger- 
man relations on a normal footing hold forth against 
the idea of resurrecting the spirit of Rapallo, they 
claim, in particular, that a radical change in the situa- 
tion excludes the very possibility of applying or using 
the principles of Rapallo. It is true, of course, that the 
world situation today is altogether different from what 
it was in 1922. But the question here is not of the res- 
urrection of any particular treaty but of the return to 
a certain principle that guided relations between our 
countries. 
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The substance of this principle is absolutely con- | 
crete and definite, namely, that our two states, not- | 


withstanding their different social systems, can co- 
operate beneficially and maintain friendly relations, 
This requires legal recognition of the real situation, 


i.e., the conclusion of a peace treaty, a reciprocal repu- } 


diation of any claims whatsoever, a complete normal- 
ization of all aspects of international relations, a mu- 
tual rejection of discrimination of any kind. 

Who could be so foolhardy as to deny the urgent 


necessity of this? In this way only can normal relations | 


between the Federal Republic and our country, be. 
tween Federal Germany and other countries of the 
world socialist system, be established today. A most 
determined and persistent struggle against the domi- 


nating influence of militarism in the political life of | 


the Federal Republic and particularly in her foreign 
policy is necessary if this is to be acknowledged by the 
Federal Republic as a fact. 


Berlin 
Down the Drain? 


Jens Daniel 


Translated from Der Spiegel (Hamburg) 
12 July 1961 


During the past fifteen years the West German news 
weekly, Der Spiegel, has built up a circulation of 
more than a million copies. Although its style, for- 
mat and some of its departments have followed the 
Time pattern, Rudolph Augstein, its director and 
editor-in-chief, occasionally contributes lead edi- 
torials under various pseudonyms. In translating 
parts of the following editorial, the left-of-center 
Paris weekly, France Observateur, noted that it “de- 
rives special importance from the fact that neither 
Mr. Augstein nor Der Spiegel has ever been accused 
of pro-communism; on the contrary they are now 
conducting a most lofty and effective campaign 
against the abuses of the East German Democratic 
Republic.” This campaign coincides with the cam- 
paign that the leaders of the Soviet bloc stepped up 
at the Prague conference on German problems for 
a deal between Moscow and Bonn. That conference 
took place two months before the appearance of Der 
Spiegel’s editorial, which bore the German title, 
“Geht Berlin Verloren?” 
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ACCORDING to a knowledgeable observer the 
Berlin policy of the Western powers need cause no 
concern about that city’s future so long as it remains 
imbued with the spirit that inspired the Presidents of 
West Germany and France during their recent Paris 
talks. Thus does a single sentence sum up the essential 
failure of the art of statesmanship in the West Ger- 
man Republic today. Now that German members of 
the Foreign Legion have helped rid Algeria of French 
tule while the French generals attempted a coup 
d'état, the policy of General de Gaulle approaches the 
point at which it will also lose West Berlin. 

The watchword, “No negotiations until we become 
stronger,” has changed to, “No negotiations for fear 
we become weaker.” The question is not whether we 
negotiate, but whether these negotiations occur before 
or during a crisis at the brink. ‘Time was when negotia- 
tions did not automatically lead to a catastrophe even 
though a threat arising from Berlin and the problem 
of Germany might confront the peoples of Europe. 

Nor is it enough to “stay tough” and “keep one’s 
nerve.” The problem now is to understand the oppo- 
nent’s game and to break it off before it is completely 
lost. If we face a test of strength which requires the 
deployment of all our resources, then we must avoid 
that test of strength. 

Our statesmen in Bonn have deafened us with warn- 
ings that the Soviets intend to break through to the 
Atlantic and to trample all Western Europe under 
their military heel. As victims of their own propa- 
ganda, these statesmen could not recognize the real 
purpose of the Soviets, which was much less nebulous 
and quite easy to grasp. 

Our statesmen in Bonn do not regard the Soviet 
leaders as human beings but as subnormal members 
of the animal kingdom. Hence they cannot imagine 
themselves in their opponent’s shoes or ask themselves 
how they would act in his place. So crass a power poli- 
tician as Defense Minister Strauss has indeed raised 
the question of what he would do if he were Khru- 
shchev. But he at once found it quite impossible to 
imagine. In framing a sound policy one must first be 
able to put oneself in the skin of one’s enemy. 

How does the European situation look to Soviet 
eyes? The Allies waged war against Hitler's Germany 
for the announced purpose of dividing Germany and 
keeping it divided, a policy that the division of the 
country into Occupation Zones fulfilled. On the other 
hand, the reunification of East and West Germany 
can be permitted only if it gives one party or the other 
the chance of gaining one hundred percent control of 
the whole country. 


Berlin Down the Drain? 


In 1950 the Western Allies with Chancellor Aden- 
auer riding on their coattails began to think of the 
reunification of Germany as a means of undermining 
the power position that the Soviets had manipulated 
themselves into in Europe. This strategy called for a 
“liberated” Poland to “turn back” the lost eastern 
provinces to a “liberated East Germany.” The citizens 
of Konigsberg, who came under Soviet rule immedi- 
ately after the war, would also be returned to a “liber- 
ated” East Prussia. Such was Chancellor Adenauer’s 
announced purpose. Other plans even embraced the 
Ural Mountains in their scope. They viewed Berlin as 
a beleaguered outpost soon to be liberated and after 
which there would follow the liberation of still more 
territory. Indeed these conceptions underlay the very 
foundations of the Federal Republic and poisoned it 
from the start. 

However slight the chances of reunification may 
have been, the Soviets clearly had no intention of 
meeting this so-called rollback policy with reunifica- 
tion plans of their own. Instead they resorted to mas- 
sive political and military pressure. That blandly sub- 
missive and unruffled satrap, Walter Ulbricht, leader 
of the East German Communists, seemed to them 
worth more than his weight in gold. 

Between the years 1955 and 1957 the general shift 
in the world balance of power in favor of the Eastern 
bloc together with Soviet achievements in new weap- 
ons doomed the rollback policy. That provided the 
first occasion for recognizing that the game had been 
lost and that an attempt should be made to create a 
peace settlement in Central Europe based on the new 
power relationship between the two blocs while avoid- 
ing any commitment to German reunification. 

Instead something most peculiar happened, yet 
something that could hardly have surprised any stu- 
dent of German history of the past one hundred years. 
Our statesmen in Bonn did not conclude that the fail- 
ure of their policy meant that it had been a mistaken 
one. Rather they decided that they had not been 
strong enough, individually and as Germans. 

The Adenauer era during which the West German 
Chancellor became the loyal satrap of the Western 
Powers now nears its end. The Strauss era begins. And 
it begins with a psychological declaration of war by the 
Defense Minister, who wants West Germany to have 
atomic weapons, advancing the astonishing argument 
that if West Germany has no front-line tactical atomic 
weapons, the Soviets will crush America’s power to 
resist. 

Make no mistake about it. The Soviets at once 
grasped what the Americans soon recognized and 
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what the West Germans have not understood even to 
this day. By 1965 at the latest the West German Army 
should become strong enough to involve the Western 
Coalition in a conflict that might break out spontane- 
ously or that might be provoked, a conflict to rectify 
Germany’s disputed eastern frontier. The Bonn gov- 
ernment would then have the power to decide 
whether or not the Soviets could hold their present 
German and Polish lands, and the Germans them- 
selves would be in a position to drive the Russians 
from territories gained during the last war. 

The Soviets simply do not believe that the Germans 
will permanently renounce the use of atomic weapons. 
They do not believe German reassurances so long as 
the potential for waging atomic war exists on German 
soil. And truth to tell, they have little reason for ac- 
cepting such German assurances. The situation also 
threatens to develop in which the Soviets could stand 
to lose the fruits of their victory over Hitler and their 
whole system of control based on that victory. They 
are threatened by a forced revision of that 1945 vic- 
tory, a revision favorable to the side that lost the war. 

By this time, if not sooner, many readers will raise 
the question: Where do we go from here? Of course, 
it would be fine and dandy if the Soviets could be 
driven out of Europe in five years time. The only ques- 
tion is whether the Soviets would let things come to 
such a pass and permit the defeated Germans to be 
in a position to challenge the Kremlin’s claim to world 
power. 

Let us therefore consider what the Soviet leaders 
could do to prevent this state of affairs from develop- 
ing. Were it not for West Berlin they could do little 
or nothing. The NATO system is strong enough to 
fend off a direct attack on the Federal German Re- 
public. The Soviets have therefore set about arming 
themselves in real earnest. Their Walter Ulbricht will 
do anything to hang on. Their various threats and con- 
spiracies have not yet dissuaded the Americans from 
trying to make the West German Army into the 
strongest armed fighting force on the European con- 
tinent. The East German Republic, a caricature of a 
Communist state, does not begin to counterbalance 
the West German Republic. What can the Soviets 
do? Nothing, if not for West Berlin. 

For here in West Berlin is a city in which American 
world prestige has an enormously heavy investment, 
much too spectacular a one indeed to be sacrificed. 
Yet it is a city that cannot be defended either with 
atom bombs or conventional weapons, a city to which 
all approaches run through Communist territory. The 
city of Berlin has given the Russians a lever to apply 
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against the Germans no matter who may be chancel. | 
lor and no matter how honorable or dishonorable he | 
may be. 

We need not go into the legal aspect of the situ. 
ation. The Soviets and the Americans have the same 
rights in both Germany and Berlin, the rights of the | 
victors. Insofar as when the Americans felt strong they | 
denied the Russians the right to be in the East Ger.| 
man Republic, these same Americans cannot be sur.’ 
prised if the Russians now deny them the right to be 
in West Berlin. 

But what do the Russians seek in grabbing for Wet | ; 
Berlin? They have three different aims and one funda- { 
mental purpose: the security of the Communist posi- 
tion, and not just the Soviet Russian position, as 
against anv demands by West Germany. As for the | 
Americans, they have only platonic demands to make | 
against the Soviets in Europe now that their rollback | 
policy has failed. : 

Soviet policy pursues these three aims: 1. West | 
Berlin must be completely separated from the West | 
German Republic. The West German Parliament and ; 
the West German President must never be able to} 
function in West Berlin. 2. The East German Demo. | 
cratic Republic must receive formal recognition, first | 
de facto, later de jure. This recognition must come as 
the result of governmental negotiations concerning | 
Berlin’s future. 3. The West German Army must be | 
stripped of its capacity to fight bevond its own borders | 
and must not possess any atomic weapons. 

Every advance in the direction of any one of these 
three goals simultaneously involves progress toward | 
the other two. Severance of the constitutional tie be | 
tween West Berlin and the West German Republic” 
would doom German reunification, as would recogni- | 
tion of the East German Republic. Forbidding the | 
West German Republic to maintain nuclear weapons 
would also serve that purpose. At the same time partial | 
neutralization of the West German Army would mark / 
another step toward recognition of the East German _ 
Democratic Republic. And recognition of the East | 
German Republic would promote a special status for | 
West Berlin, both in a constitutional sense and in 
respect to the rights of its citizens. 

In advancing towards any one of these three goals, | 
the Soviets move toward them all and toward theit | 
one fundamental purpose, security for the Communist | 
position in Europe, which incidentally does not ex- 
clude the possibility of gradual evolution to a more | 
humanly desirable way of life. 

The Soviet Union cannot hope to attain all three | 
goals even by signing a peace treaty with both Bonn | 
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cel: - and Pankow. But the Russians would regard a ban on 
he} atomic armaments to West Germany as a welcome 
_ | concession. For my part, I believe that if these con- 
tu-!  cessions had been made three years ago, the security of 
me) West Berlin would have been assured. But today the 
the | prestige of Khrushchev and the Soviet Union have be- 
hey! come much more deeply involved in a Berlin settle- 
er! ment. Furthermore, the stream of refugees that has 
Ur poured from the East German Republic during the 
be past three years has reduced it to a state bordering 
|| on anemia. 
est} The problem is not so much one of convincing the 
da | Soviets that the Americans are prepared to fight an 
0s atomic war for Berlin. The Soviets doubt that the 
a Americans would make such a fight, and not with- 
the} out reason. That the Americans would fight back if 
ake | directly attacked and do so without regard to the con- 
ack! sequences remains beyond discussion, although De- 

' fense Minister Strauss sometimes seems to doubt it. 
est! Indeed this conviction is general not only in Berlin 
est! but in every part of the German Federal Republic as 
ind | well. But the Soviets have no intention of attacking 
0) the Americans in Berlin or in the German Federal 
no! Republic. No, the problem is rather to convince the 
ust} peoples of the Western Alliance that the Soviets plan 
- &! to accomplish their program because the Soviets re- 
ing | gard Berlin as the one lever with which they can pre- 
be! vent events in Germany from taking a course disas- 
lets} trous to them. 

_ If the present frontiers between Poland and the 
es¢| East German Republic are recognized, if West Berlin 
ard no longer serves as a center of anti-Communist agita- 
be-| tion, if the division of Germany for which the Allies 
lic _ fought during the war is now made permanent, then 
| it makes little difference whether or not the West 
the} German Army has atomic weapons. But if the whole 
ons | 1945 settlement again comes into question, the Soviet 
tial j government is not likely to sit idly by while the West 
atk German Army gets atomic weapons. Khrushchev can 
jan plan ahead and make certain tactical adjustments, but 
ast | he cannot draw back unless the West makes certain 
for _ essential concessions. And no successor to Khrushchev 

mM could give an inch. 

__ I know that people will call me a Soviet stooge or 
als, at best a rootless intellectual, especially if I add that 
vst Khrushchev cannot wait any longer. He has, however, 
1is 


left enough time for negotiations. And without a real 
crisis such negotiations can lead nowhere. For the last 
two years he has therefore proclaimed such a crisis 
| and he cannot now draw back. 

If he waits any longer he not only runs the danger 
of not being taken seriously; he may see the whole 


Berlin Down the Drain? 


rollback program go into action once again. After still 
more time the West German Federal Republic and 
France would create a continental striking power, al- 
though I personally find it difficult to imagine that the 
French Army after all the wounds it has suffered, first 
in Algeria and now at the hands of de Gaulle, will 
count for much in and around Berlin. 

Our statesmen in Bonn would have made sense with 
their prediction that the Soviets would have to move 
out of Central Europe if the Soviets had not done 
what our statesmen in Bonn said they would never be 
able to do, that is to prove themselves the military 
equals of the Americans and even to gain a measurable 
superiority over the Americans on the European con- 
tinent. 

If all this makes us look like a Soviet stooge or a 
rootless intellectual, perhaps our statesmen in Bonn 
could make use of such a stooge and egghead to probe 
them about Soviet purposes and the strength the So- 
viets bring to bear in this search. In any event Soviet 
plans for a German settlement have now reached a 
point at which the Russians find themselves stronger 
than they have been at any time since 1950, and the 
stage is already set for a new breakthrough. 

If West Berlin could be evacuated like Algeria, So- 
viet strategy might be foiled and the Russians could 
no longer use the leverage of Berlin. But we must seek 
other solutions and face up to the fact that the West 
can no longer withhold de facto recognition from the 
East German Communist Government. 

Early next year that government will control the 
routes to Berlin. A wide range of complicated maneu- 
vers could then be brought to bear by the Soviets 
working with their East German puppets. 

It remains theoretically possible for the Western 
allies to unleash a world war for Berlin rather than 
recognize the East German government. Practically, 
however, this possibility does not exist. Neither Eng- 
land nor France is prepared to fight. Even the Ameri- 
cans would hesitate, not to mention their NATO 
allies. The Germans positively whimper for peace. 
And a war that does not start with a Soviet attack is 
impossible. A war with conventional weapons is also 
impossible because the Communists have far greater 
strength in this field. Nor can the Western Powers 
initiate an atomic war because of the treaties among 
the NATO powers. 

Khrushchev, who needs to consult nobody, can al- 
ways take three steps nearer the abyss than can the 
fifteen NATO allies. Only when we clearly recognize 
that the West cannot wage war for Berlin does any 
policy become feasible. 
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We must not with closed eyes and blind hope in 
Big Brother grope our way into a crisis that we know 
we cannot meet. The West must negotiate before 
Khrushchev brings on the crisis. Such is the bitter 
truth. 

The time has passed for discussing whether it would 
have been possible to restore the German Reich to life 
after the war. It has not remained alive, and we have 
not been able to escape the day of reckoning. 

It is not because of cowardice or corruption that the 
Western powers again find themselves bogged down 
on the German question. It has happened because 
our statesmen in Bonn have maneuvered themselves 
into an impossible position. The Army of the West 
German Federal Republic cannot be equipped with 
atomic weapons unless the existing frontiers in Cen- 
tral Europe are simultaneously recognized. What can- 
not be permitted is to allow the explosive power of a 
restless Germany and the explosive power of atomic 
weapons in German hands to exist side-by-side. Mis- 
takes can be excused but they must be paid for. 

There is no way out of this situation except to break 
away from the line that Bonn has followed, the policy 
of demanding atomic weapons and at the same time 
trying to drive the Communists from East Berlin, East 
Germany and Poland. 

As far as ‘West Berlin is concerned, its inhabitants 
can still be assured a pleasant way of life for a reason- 
able time to come, and the slogan proclaimed by the 
New York Herald-Tribune can also be upheld, “No 
free man can ever be handed over to communism.” 

Reunification of Germany must be buried and for- 
gotten although the present division is not necessarily 
eternal and in time all things are possible. It seems 
equally incredible that Walter Ulbricht’s way of think- 
ing will forever dominate the East German Demo- 
cratic Republic. New chances may emerge in some 
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vague future; meanwhile we can still do many things 
to keep Berlin’s head above water until the weather in 
Europe takes a turn for the better. ‘There is still reason 
to hope that the flood may subside before it inundates 
West Berlin. 


The arrangements as such present no great difh- | 
culties, provided we recognize at the outset that the | 


Western powers must reconstitute themselves at Ger- 
many’s expense. Both sides have taken for their motto 
the Latin saying “Hic Rhodus, hic salta” in connec- 
tion with the most unfavorable place in the world for 
the Western powers to stand and fight. The West 
German President has justly observed, “The new So- 
viet thrust against Berlin is ultimately directed against 
the first power in the world, namely the United States 
of America, and thus the whole Free World faces the 
possibility of an historically decisive political and 
moral defeat.” 





That is the situation and it leads to these conclu- | 


sions: First, to limit the defeat to such a point that the 
West Berliners are not entirely swept away. Second, to 
disguise the defeat so that it does not look like too 
spectacular a loss of prestige for America. 

If discussions do not start until the Western pow- 
ers must decide whether or not to begin shooting or 
whether or not such shooting will lead to the Third 
World War, then it will all be too late. 


Asked on German television whether any compro- | 


mise of the Berlin question would be possible, West 
Germany’s Foreign Minister von Brentano replied, 
“There is no compromise solution for the Berlin 
crisis.” 

To stand on this position means to invite bank- 
ruptcy wearing a frock coat and top hat until the very 
moment that the court hands down its unfavorable 
decision. Meanwhile Khrushchev presses his claims, 
and if he will not bargain ruin follows. 

















BERLIN: 


FIVE ON-THE-SPOT REPORTS 


SUMMER 1961 


The first of these five reports on the divided capital of the former German 
Empire comes from a popular morning newspaper in West Berlin and lists some 
of the specific major benefits freedom has brought to that half of the city. 

Then follow two pairs of reports from both halves of Berlin. The first pair 

appeared in two Viennese newspapers; they give firsthand accounts of the 

daily lives and doings of typical West and East Berliners. The next report 

from Neues Deutschland, official organ of the East German Communists, pre- 
sents the Communist version of a typical Communist kidnapping. Finally, 

an old friend of the victim gives his version of the incident in Die Zeit 

of Hamburg, a weekly newspaper founded immediately after the German defeat 


by a remarkable group of anti-Nazis. 


How Freedom 











Benefits West Berlin 


Translated from the Berliner Morgenpost (West Berlin) 


17 June 1961 


BY ROAD and rail, by river and canal and by air as 
well, a mighty stream of merchandise pours in and 
out of Berlin every day. Every year West Berlin im- 
ports eight million tons of merchandise with a total 
value of 7.5 billion German D-marks. Of this amount 
only two-and-a-half percent consists of interzonal trade 
with the Soviet Zone or with East Berlin. Everything 
else comes from the Federal German Republic or from 
abroad by way of West Germany. Berlin buys about as 
much merchandise from the Federal German Repub- 
lic as it buys from the entire New World from Alaska 


_ to Tierra del Fuego. Berlin is a better customer for 


West Germany than Great Britain and France com- 
bined. It buys more from the Federal Republic than 
from the continents of Asia and Africa put together 


and more than ten times as much as it takes from all 
the Soviet Eastern satellites. 

This flow of goods forms the very foundation of our 
industrial existence, of our food supply and of our re- 
stored living standard. Whoever interferes with this 
state of affairs brings hunger, creates unemployment, 
and spreads misery, and in such soil communism 
thrives. . .. Free production and free trade have cre- 
ated social conditions in West Berlin comparable in 
living standards and way of life to those of Western 
Europe. If ignorant, chattering bureaucrats were to in- 
fest the city, their work and plans would paralyze the 
tightly organized centers of business and rob us of all 
initiative and incentive to work and serve. . .. Money 
is as bad as the government that issues it. Step one 
meter beyond the frontier into East Germany and 
currency loses three-quarters of its face value. Foreign 
countries refuse to exchange East German currency or 
accept East German currency in payment for goods 
or services. The D-mark issued by the Federal Ger- 
man Republic, on the other hand, is readily accepted 
by currency exchange offices from Moscow to New 
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York. It is as well established and well regarded as the 
dollar, the pound, the Swiss franc or the Dutch 
gulden. Many countries prefer to be paid directly 
in D-marks. 

This currency is a factor in Berlin’s economic prog- 
ress. During the past year Berlin exported to Western 
countries almost seven billion D-marks worth of mer- 
chandise. Only 1.1 percent of our production went to 
the Soviet Zone and East Berlin. With the products 
of our own industry we earned the marks needed to 
buy raw materials, food and consumer goods on the 
world market. . . .The East Zone could never main- 
tain West Berlin. It cannot even make a go of East 
Berlin. Between 1950 and 1960 industrial production 
in West Berlin more than quintupled as a result of 
its association with West European markets. It also 
received financial aid from the U.S. and the West 
German Republic. At the same time private trade 
has increased three times over. During these years 
350,000 people found new jobs and almost 200,000 
new houses were built. Billions have been invested. 
Financial support from Berliners showed the confi- 
dence Berlin inspires and the advantages of the way 
it has operated. We cannot yet live entirely on our 
own resources. We need some help here and there 
just as the Soviet satellites need help from Moscow. 
But as a free city tied to the economic currency 
system of the Federal German Republic, we can 
continue to go forward. The so-called free city of 
Mr. Ulbricht and Mr. Khrushchev would suffer 
decline and disaster. 





Berlin Conversations 
Rudolf Weishappel 


Translated from Kurier (Vienna) 


1 July 1961 


The peripatetic correspondent of one of Vienna's 


leading boulevard dailies reports his conversations 


with all sorts and conditions of Berliners. If the men 
and women he met display a fighting spirit less 


noticeable in other parts of West Germany, it is not” 
the first time that the people of Berlin have made} 


it evident that just as “New York is not America? 
so “Berlin is not Germany.” 


. . NOTHING had changed. I got out at the 


reception terminal as usual and the usual crowd of/ 
people pushed their faces against the glass panes in| 
search of friends and relatives. The porters were eff-| 
cient and the customs officials, courteous—as_ usual. | 
The usual line of taxis waited out front. I got into the 


first cab and sat next to the driver. He was a real Ber 
liner. Of medium height, stocky, with a broad face 
animated by a small mustache and cheerful eyes, he 


sat there, his sleeves rolled up, and asked where If 


wanted to go. I decided to start a conversation. 
“How do things look in Berlin?” 
“Very good, thank you.” 
“Aren't you a bit nervous?” 
“Nervous? No, why should I be? Oh, you mean 


because of Khrushchev? No, I really don’t think any- 





BERLIN IS ABOVE ALL BERLINERS Heinrich Zille, whose sketches 
in the Berliner Ilustrierte Zeitung between the two Wars, 
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thing will happen. The Americans can’t be kicked 
around by the Russians forever. Otherwise they may 
wake up some morning and find that they have lost 
the city.” 

“Then you would say that the Americans must 
stand firm, even if it could mean war?” 

“Yes, absolutely. Also I'll bet that the Russians 
don’t want a war. They won’t let things go that far. 
But the Americans can’t give way.” 

He fell silent for a few minutes but what he said 
next surprised me greatly. 

“We should get rid of Brandt. He is not tough 
enough. Reuter was a very different man. I don’t know 
what to make of the Social Democrats. They sold us 
down the river in 1923, they sold us down the river in 
1933 and if they had the power to sell us down the 
river now, they would do it again. Of course the 
leaders over in the West don’t know anything either. 
They are giving Ulbricht coal and steel. Wait and see 
how the East would come crawling if these were cut 
off. But in West Germany they seem to be more inter- 
ested in business than in foreign policy.” 

The other conversations I had in Berlin only con- 
firmed this point of view. I invited an old friend—an 
actress and ardent Social Democrat—to meet me at 
the “Charley Room.” The headwaiter greeted me ef- 
fusively and announced that he had just concluded 
twenty-five years of marital warfare. I congratulated 
him and asked whether he planned to continue the 
campaign for another twenty-five years in Berlin. 
“Sure. Where else?” he asked cheerfully. “It seems 
the political developments and all these wild speeches 
from Khrushchev and Ulbricht worry you. Their bark 
is worse than their bite. ‘The Russians don’t want a 
war and that is just what they will get if they are too 
stubborn about this. No, no. Nothing will happen. 
We will stay right where we are.” 

“Hello, Rudolf,” I heard a voice say behind me. 

“Hello, Cilli. Nice we were able to get together.” 
After catching up on personal news, we started dis- 
cussing the political situation which all West Berliners 
have on their minds. “Well, how do things look to 
you?” I asked. 

“I have been listening to a lot of talk and what 
surprises me is that the Berliners have never had such 
confidence in American military power as now. This 
is not like the other Berlin crisis, when shopkeepers 
sent their capital to the West and people tried to sell 
their homes. Everyone I ask says he would rather stay 
in Berlin than leave the city. This has nothing to do 
with fatalism or lethargy. It’s essentially a vote of con- 
fidence in the West. This confidence rests on the con- 





Zille became especially famous for his children. 


viction that the loss of Berlin would deal a severe blow 
to the Western alliance and would make an absolutely 
disastrous impression in the satellite countries as well 
as in the new African and Asian nations. 

“The only thing that disturbs me about Western 
policy,” she continued, “is that the West refuses to 
answer the arguments advanced by the Soviets—and 
yet the answers are as plain as day.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Well, the Russians have been making a lot of noise 
about their rights as conquerors, saying that the Red 
Army conquered Berlin and that after the peace treaty 
with the East Zone, Berlin should serve as the capital 
of East Germany. ‘The West has a very easy answer. It 
can say that if the Russians will take the rights of con- 
querors, they will do the same. After all, the West had 
to surrender its conquered territory of Mecklenburg 
and Central Germany as far as the Elbe in return 
for the Four Power status of Berlin. So just help 
yourselves to Berlin and we will take back our areas. 
This argument must be repeated over and over again. 
I believe that Willy Brandt mentioned it once in 
passing. 

“The second argument concerns the demand for 
free elections for all Germany. This argument has 
been used much too little in discussions about Ger- 
many and the Berlin crisis. But it should be hammered 
at until all the world knows that the Russians fear free 
elections. This may not amount to more than a moral 
propaganda victory, but it remains important nonethe- 
less. If it should come to an atomic war—God forbid— 
there is a certain gratification in knowing that your 
side is in the right. 

“Just let me wind up by saying that in spite of all 
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my objections to Western policy, I am convinced that 
it will not come to a war and that the Americans will 
remain in Berlin. 

“Goodbye, Rudolf,” she said with a smile. “We will 
meet again next year at the film festival.” 

I found this conversation informative and encour- 
aging. It seemed to show the average Berliner’s deep 
concern with political questions. He does not turn his 
back on the present crisis and is even able to look at 
it optimistically. 

The most serious concern I encountered was dis- 
played by Willy Brandt. The Berlin Mayor and Social 
Democratic candidate for the chancellorship spoke in 
the Congress Hall at the opening of the film festival. 
He of course touched on political problems, briefly 
referring to the tense situation in Berlin, but his 

speech lacked his usual calm assurance. The lively re- 
ception that followed made any serious conversation 
with a journalist impossible. Everyone was much too 
interested in the newest film gossip. I finally caught 
one guest between champagne glasses. 

“It is obvious what we want. We want to stay free. 
We don’t think the Americans will ever give way. In 
any case I am not going to leave Berlin.” 

At least this was something. 

I next talked with a real professional, a professor at 
the Free University of Berlin who used to teach inter- 
national affairs at the German University. He analyzed 
the situation systematically. 

“What will happen if the Russians do conclude a 
separate peace with East Germany? Under normal 
circumstances the East Zone would then control all 
avenues of approach to Berlin. And yet under normal 
circumstances the Americans and their British and 
French allies must also control the avenues of ap- 
proach to Berlin: for them a separate peace would in- 
volve a non-existent, de jure East German state which 
accordingly can hold no rights of control. As far as 
the West is concerned, the portals to East Germany, 
formerly guarded by the Russians, would become un- 
guarded and have to come under Western surveil- 
lance. Of course it is uncertain how East Germany 
would react to this. On the other hand, it would be 
possible under the conditions of a separate peace for 
the Russians to maintain control of traffic into East 
Germany. In this case, if the sovereign East German 
government closed the avenues of approach to Berlin, 
then the Americans would come up against the Rus- 
sians. Then there are only two possibilities: either the 
West forces access to Berlin or it yields and withdraws 
its troops. If the West withdraws, Berlin is lost with 
disastrous consequences to Europe and the Western 
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powers. ‘The Americans know this as well as we do 
and that is why I am convinced that even if the Rus- 


sians push the crisis to the ultimate limit, the Ameri- } 


cans will answer power with power. 

“Tf it comes to this, we Berliners know what we 
want. We want immediate and total resort to nuclear 
weapons. If both parties enter into a sort of gentle- 
man’s agreement to fight this battle with conventional 
weapons, then Berlin, the first theatre of warfare, 
would not only be even more thoroughly destroyed 


than it was sixteen years ago, the West would also be _ 


at a hopeless disadvantage against the Russians. ‘The 
Americans and the West would witness the total de- 
struction of Berlin, the prize in the conflict, and lose 
the war besides. Everyone knows what the conse- 
quences of a Russian victory in such a struggle would 
be: the beginning of Communist world domination. I 
assume that the Americans know this as well as the 
Russians do and will act accordingly. ‘The Americans 
must realize that if they are going to attack, they must 
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beat the Russians to the punch and use every weapon 
at their disposal. If the Americans are not aware of 
this, then they may as well give up Berlin without a 
fight. 

“This is admittedly a rather gloomy analysis, but it 
rests on perfect logic. Most Berliners get a certain 
amount of consolation from the realization that the 
Russians do not wish to risk an atomic war. ‘The Ber- 

liners also have confidence that the Americans will 
ree jet Russia know just what is at stake if the Berlin 
crisis should come to open conflict.” 

i §€©6These grave reflections left me with a hunger for 
comic relief, which I got from a newspaper salesman 
at the Zoo. He was waving a paper in the air which 
announced in its headlines a reinforcement of the 

Eas American garrison in Berlin. He was shouting, “At last 
“it has happened. The big guns are moving in. Berlin is 
© to bea suburb of Auiiiines. The Russians are retreating 

» in panic.” I looked at the man and he laughed. I 

| looked at the passersby and they laughed. 

Humor is still very much at home in Berlin: for this 

the Berliners of today are deeply grateful. 







..and aged... 
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East Berlin Stratagems 
Translated from Weiner Wochenausgabe (Vienna) 


15 July 1961 


MANY EAST BERLINERS regard their own East 
German politicians and not the Russians as the greater 
evil. In spite of all the boasts about what socialism has 
created in the Paradise of Workers and Peasants, East 
Germans subject to Communist rule pour steadily into 
West Berlin . . . workers, peasants and, above all, 
teachers, doctors, intellectuals. 

They seek escape from political pressure, from mis- 
ery, from oppression, from having perhaps to shoot at 
their fellow-Germans. They resent being trained to 
wage war against their own flesh and blood. They seek 
escape from the butter shortage. The year that has 
passed since the East Zone nationalized its farms has 
brought catastrophic consequences. The fields are 
yielding only a fraction of their former harvest. Forced 
agricultural labor on the part of old men, women, 
school children and city dweilers on vacation makes 
no difference. East Zone residents keep saying, “When 
the peasants are vacationing at the seashore—and they 
have a right to summer vacations—and when those on 
vacation from the city come to the country to try to 
bring in the harvest, everything goes to pot. . 

Yet some dwellers in this Eastern Paradise snap 
their fingers at the powers that be. Take for instance 
the doctor at Képernick in East Berlin. He had a 
young lady assistant who expected a child by him. One 
day she vanished. ‘Three months later a letter came 
from a lawyer in Hamburg demanding that the Képer- 
nick doctor pay a lump sum instead of contributing a 
monthly allowance for his newborn daughter. He sold 
his automobile (doctors are among the few people in 
East Germany allowed to own automobiles). He sold 
most of his practice. ‘hen he transferred the alimony 
that had been demanded in a lump sum from East to 
West using official channels. And since it was a special 
case, he received one West German mark for each 
East German mark. Once all this had been done, he 
put on his hat, picked up his bag of instruments and 
set out, not to visit a patient, but to West Berlin’s 
Tempelhof Airfield, where he boarded a plane for 
Hamburg. He married his daughter’s mother, as they 
had arranged when they hatched the plan in Koper- 
nick. Such a performance can be given only once and 
unfortunately never be repeated, for the East Berlin 
officials can, of course, never permit anything like that 
to happen a second time. 
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Red Snatch 
in West Berlin 


Translated from Neves Deutschland (East Berlin) 


30 June 1961 


IN 1958 Heinz Brandt, a veteran German Commu- 
nist, defected from East to West Germany. On June 
16, 1961 he flew from his home in Frankfurt to 
West Berlin where he promptly vanished. Two 
weeks later Neues Deutschland, the daily mouth- 
piece of the Socialist Unity Party—as the East Ger- 
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man Communists call themselves—presented its 
version of the Heinz Brandt story in the form of an 
open letter signed by the East German Premier's 
press secretary and addressed to the editors of the 
journal of the Metal Workers Union for which 
Brandt had worked. The letter does not explain how 
Brandt reached Potsdam, in the East Zone, where 
the local police seized him. But it lists the names of 
many other defectors from East Germany with 
whom he is alleged to have worked. Some repetitive 
passages of this Neues Deutschland letter have been 
cut; all make the same point: the Eastern Affairs 
Office of the Social Democratic Party—with which 
Brandt may or may not have been connected—op- 
erates with enough efficiency to have the East Ger- 
man officials thoroughly scared. Our readers will 
be able to reach their own conclusions by compar- 
ing this version of the Brandt affair with the West 
German version that follows. 
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DEAR FELLOW WORKERS: 


This year on June 17 our Volkspolizei arrested th 
agent Heinz Brandt in Potsdam. You inquired = 
this at the information office of our Prime Ministe, 

Before a trial has been held we cannot of cour 
make public any details about Brandt’s criminal acti: 
ity. If, however, we do reveal a few facts at this point 
it is for only one reason: we wish to give a true pictur 
of the case to our fellow union members and to th 
Social Democratic workers in West Germany.... ] 

Who is this Heinz Brandt over whom the bourgil 
newspapers of Herbert Wehner and Willi Richier ar 
shedding crocodile tears? 

For many vears now Brandt has been in the serviaj 
of the so-called “Eastern Affairs Office of the S.P.D,’ 
which is directly linked with American, British ant 
West German intelligence. It is the “Eastern Affair 
Office of the S.P.D.” that provides all information fo 
Allen Dulles and the West German Espionage Servic), 
to nurture their belligerent provocations against Eas} 
Germany and the rest of the socialist states. 

Brandt was the willing tool of this organization, 
which has no more to do with the interests of labo 
than militarism and vindictiveness have to do with 
peace. A citizen of East Germany, Brandt fled the 
moment he feared exposure as an agent. 

In West Germany Brandt became a member of the 
“Eastern Affairs Office of the S.P.D:,” where he did 
so well recruiting and organizing agents that he won 
the recognition of his superiors. They finally gave him 
the special mission of attaching himself to the editorial 
board of the journal of the Metal Workers Union 
in Frankfurt-am-Main. There he was to spy on and 
denounce union members who opposed the rightist 
D.G.B. policy of aligning the unions with extreme 
rightist members of the West German government. 

At the same time Brandt continued his subversive 
work against the East German government: he drove 
East German citizens into the clutches of Westem 








agents and in so doing often broke up entire families} 


To say what Heinz Brandt is, is to say what the 
“Eastern Affairs Office of the S.P.D.” does. For years 
now the East German government has been marshal: 
ling documents and statements from captured agents 
to reveal to the world the criminal nature of the “East 
ern Affairs Office.” 

The avowed objective of the “Eastern Affairs Office 
of the S.P.D.” is to promote “reunification” by mak 
ing “personal contact” with citizens of East Germany, 
by fighting an “ideological struggle” against Commu 
nists, by promoting the material well-being of East 
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German workers and posing as the friend of peace, 
democracy and freedom. 

What lurks behind this deceitful declaration? Let’s 
have a closer look at this “personal contact.” 

Ludwig, an East German citizen from Gera, made 
contact with a branch of the “Eastern Affairs Office of 
the S.P.D.” through a friend in West Berlin. There 
the chief agent of the “Eastern Affairs Office,” Kon- 
stantin Pritzel, alias Dr. Reinhardt, established “per- 
sonal contact” with him. He commissioned Ludwig 
to provide information about the production, trans- 
portation and quality of the $.D.A.G. bismuth ore in 
Gera. Later Pritzel ordered Ludwig to investigate the 
night lighting system in the Ronneburg area. Ludwig 
was also to determine the best approach for an airplane 
to this area. 

Ludwig began to wonder what possible connection 
these assignments could have with personal contact 
or with the policies of Social Democratic labor. In 
answer he received this cynical message, ““You must 
understand that if a war should start at four o’clock, 
bismuth production must come to a complete stand- 
still by five minutes after four.” 

And what does the “Eastern Affairs Office of the 
S.P.D.” mean by the “ideological struggle against 
communism’? It has been proven in court that in 
Harich a group of conspirators under orders from the 
“Eastern Affairs Office of the S.P.D.” directed a 
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counter-revolutionary offensive against the East Ger- 
man Democracy. 

The real meaning of the “ideological struggle” was 
that every counter-revolutionary measure for the vio- 
lent overthrow of the social order in East Germany— 
up to and including the use of military forces—must 
be coordinated through the “Eastern Affairs Office of 
the S.P.D.” . . . Its chief agent, Alfred Weber, alias 
Peter Wandel, demanded special reports about bottle- 
necks in production and raw material acquisitions. He 
also wanted information about suppliers in capitalist 
countries. 

In a later encounter with these two agents, Weber 
boasted that because of their reports the “Eastern 
Affairs Office” had succeeded in impeding the pro- 
duction of this factory. Is this their concern for the 
material well-being of the East German worker? 

Peace, freedom and democracy—what worker does 
not hold these words dear? For this very reason, the 
“Eastern Affairs Office” uses these words to conceal 
its own subversive activities against peace, freedom 
and democracy. 

Here is how its agents work. When Ciacilie Silber- 
stein, an interpreter with D.I.A. Invest-Export in 
Berlin, went to the Soviet Union as a student and 
later as a tourist, Chief Agents Weber and Pritzel had 
her ferret out military secrets and seek the friendship 
of Soviet soldiers and officers assigned to missile units. 
Weber and Pritzel also coached Martin Bitterlich, a 
flying instructor who enlisted in the East German 
Air Force, to act as a spy for the “Eastern Affairs 
Office.” 

In this work Heinz Brandt found his own kind. The 
path he chose leads to ruin: he indulged in treason, 
espionage, excessive drink and sexual deviations. 
When summoned before a court in East Germany, 
Brandt was not arraigned for his activity on the journal 
of the Metal Workers Union but rather for espionage 
and agitation as an agent of the bourgeoisie and as 
an enemy of the workers. This is why a warrant was 
posted for Brandt after his flight from East Ger- 
many.... 

Dear Fellow Workers: This account—only one of 
many such incidents—explains the objectives of 
Heinz Brandt and his bosses. We do not doubt that 
you will publish this letter in your newspapers for 
all West German workers to read. It is for you to 
judge who are the betrayers and who are the cham- 
pions of the workers’ cause. The obvious answer 
would be for the West German workers to throw out 
such espionage organizations as the “Eastern Affairs 
Office of the S.P.D.” 
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We should certainly like to have the West German 
worker take off our shoulders some of this battle 
against the menace of espionage; he would be serving 
his own best interest and giving the betrayer of the 
worker his just deserts. 

The criminal activities of the “Eastern Affairs 
Office” also point to the necessity of ousting the 
espionage agencies of the militarists. A most con- 
structive step in this direction would be a peace 
treaty between the two Germanies and a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Berlin question. 

Please help us in this matter of national urgency. 

Sincerely, 

Kurt Blech 

Press Secretary to the Prime 
Minister of East Germany. 


A Comrade of the Victim 


Reports 
Wolfgang Leonhard 


Translated from Die Zeit (Hamburg) 


7 June 1961 


Wolfgang Leonhard, like Heinz Brandt, is a Ger- 
man ex-Communist. Leonhard spent the war years 
in Moscow, Brandt in a German concentration 
camp. Leonhard defected to Tito in 1949 and now 
contributes frequently on Communist affairs to the 
independent weekly newspaper Die Zeit. Leon- 
hard’s report on the Brandt kidnapping makes it 
clear that East German Communists kidnapped 
their victim at West Berlin’s Tempelhof Airport. As 
an old friend and comrade of Brandt’s, he also 


makes it even clearer why East German agents 


acted as they did. 


ON FRIDAY the 16th of June, Heinz Brandt flew to 
West Berlin. Upon arriving at ‘Tempelhof airport at 
6 p.m., he called a professor he knew at the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin with whom he intended to spend the 
night. On Monday he was to take part in an IG. 
Commerce, Bank and Insurance congress for the jour- 
nal of the Metal Workers Union. Heinz Brandt, an 
habitually punctual man, never made it. 

Monday went by without a word from Brandt. On 
Tuesday his friends in Berlin and West Germany still 
awaited word. On Wednesday the 21st of June, the 
East German News Agency made the following an- 
nouncement: “On the 17th of June 1961 in Potsdam 
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the 52-year-old agent Heinz Brandt was apprehended 
while on assignment for Western espionage 
agencies.” 

This is the cynical manner in which East Berlin 
reported its most recent abduction. There can be no 
doubt that this is a case of abduction and that Brandt 
was kidnapped from West Berlin shortly after his 
arrival. Anyone who knows him would confirm that 
he would never have gone voluntarily to East Berlin 
—far less to Potsdam. Very few Germans have suf- 
fered at the hands of dictators as much as Brandt. 

When I first met Brandt in the summer of 1945, 
he had just been released from an eleven-year intern- 
ment in a concentration camp. He had earned this 
long sentence for having been a Communist from the 
age of twenty and for being Jewish. In 1929 as a stu- 
dent of economics, he joined the Communist Party. 
For this he was sent first to prison in Luckau and 
Brandenburg and then to concentration camps in 
Sachsenhausen, Auschwitz and finally Buchenwald. 
The Americans liberated him there in 1945. 

For Brandt this was the happiest day of his life. 
“How happy I was then,” he wrote many years later. 
“After years of unspeakable suffering we were liber- 
ated from Buchenwald and the sun burst through the 
clouds.” He thought that the time had at last come 
when he could join in building an anti-fascist and 
socialist Germany. Our party duties brought us to- 
gether. 

Heinz Brandt was chief of the Berlin Agitation 
and Propaganda Division for the German Commu- 
nist Party. I belonged to the same division of the 
Central Committee. Official duties led to personal 
contact. Having spent ten years in the Soviet Union, 
I reluctantly decided to join those Communists who 
had remained in Germany to fight the National So- 
cialist regime at home. I thought they might be 
“different” from the cold, calculating party bureau- 
crats whom I had known in the U.S.S.R. Of course 
some did become rigid bureaucrats. But not Heinz 
Brandt. He never forsook his ideals. We often used 
to spend weekends together at a little lodge in Berlin- 
Schméckwitz. We shared a passion for canoeing. 

After the autumn of 1947, when I became a teacher 
at the party university in Klein-Machnow, I lost track 
of Brandt. And after my flight to Yugoslavia in the 
spring of 1949 all contact ceased. In Belgrade I did 
have occasion to read his articles, which reflected the 
new, more aggressive party line. Could Heinz Brandt 
really believe what he was writing? I often wondered. 
I could follow his career only through scanty articles 
in the East German press. It came as no surprise 
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when he was demoted to department leader shortly 
after the uprising of June 17, 1953. In 1954 they side- 
tracked him to a publishing house that specialized in 
books on economics. Later I discovered that he had 
worked there for four years under straitened cir- 
cumstances. 

Seven years later I was overjoyed to hear that on 
the 14th of September 1958 Heinz Brandt had fled 
to West Germany. We celebrated our reunion in 
Cologne. I plied him with questions but Heinz 
Brandt was too modest to allow the conversation to 
focus exclusively on himself. 

His political and theoretical comments gave only a 
few fleeting glimpses of what had happened to him. 
The Slansky trial in Czechoslovakia in 1952 and the 
ensuing anti-Semitism brought him trouble. A court 
was to be convened in East Germany and the pro- 
scription lists were being drawn up. The danger be- 
came more acute on the 13th of January 1953, when 
the “conspiracy” of the Kremlin doctors came to 
light. Brandt spent some anxious weeks until the 
death of Stalin seemed to open the way to the future 
he had hoped for. The Kremlin doctors were re- 
leased; the secret police came under fire; the Moscow 
atmosphere became less tense. The Soviet leaders in 
East Berlin favored a new policy, and Brandt gained 
new hope. 

Karly in June 1953 Brandt learned that the Krem- 
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lin intended to scrap the previous East German Com- 
munist policy and leadership. For the second time in 
his life he experienced genuine happiness. His feeling 
of elation he wrote me later had “never been so in- 
tense and overpowering as in the first weeks of June 
1953.” But it was not long before he perceived that 
Ulbricht was strong enough to keep the changes to an 
absolute minimum. The turning point in Brandt’s life 
came on June 17, 1953. 

When the workers arose against the tyranny of the 
party which Brandt represented in Agitation and 
Propaganda, he and that party had an inner parting 
of ways. ‘Then he knew that Ulbricht and his cohorts 
had betrayed everything for which he had struggled 
over the previous twenty years. 

Brandt spoke with reluctance of the years between 
1954 and 1958, when he could barely support his wife 
and three children. He asked me only about the pos- 
sibility of a change in the Soviet Union. Did I be- 
lieve that there was any hope of improvement? He 
always came back to this question. All his hope was 
invested in the future. 

After fleeing from East Germany Brandt found a 
home in Frankfurt for his family and a job for him- 
self as an editor on the journal of the Metal Workers 
Union. At last he had settled down—at last he could 
express his thoughts. In spite of all his suffering, 
Brandt never became an advocate of the “cold war.” 
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He remained true to socialist principles and even 
joined the left wing of the S.P.D. His optimism re- 
mained unshaken. Sometimes his idealism became 
fanatical, but he always remained an honest and up- 
right socialist. 

Brandt enjoyed two years nine months and one 
day of life without the terror and violence of dictator- 
ship. He has not been seen since the 16th of June. 
All we know is that he is in the clutches of East Ger- 
man officials. There can be no doubt that these off- 
cials and their subordinates will try to coerce Brandt. 
They want a complete confession of his supposed 
“espionage activity.” ‘They are assuming that a man 
who has faced so much pain in his fifty-two years will 
break under pressure. If the East German officials 
should succeed in getting their “confession” from 
Brandt, we can be certain, even now, that it won’t be 
worth the paper it is written on. 

It is obvious that Ulbricht’s present desire is to 
assemble evidence that Berlin is a hotbed of espio- 
nage. For this he needs confessions and he does not 
care how they are obtained. Heinz Brandt was kid- 
napped for this purpose. Ulbricht’s schemes, how- 
ever, will not succeed—on the contrary, they will 
open the eyes of many. If East German officials re- 
gard kidnapping as an acceptable political expedient, 
what may be in store if Ulbricht converts West Ber- 
lin into his proposed “free city’? 














PROBLEMS IN 
CHINAS ECONOMY 


Deter Ducke 


Translated from KOMUNIST, Belgrade 
18 May 1961 


The economic plight of Communist China has been described by numerous 
reliable foreign sources and even directly confirmed by the Peking government. 
The Chinese Communist government, however, denies that there is widespread 
famine in mainland China. The latest such denial, which incidentally confirms 
the seriousness of China’s present economic crisis, is contained in an interview 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi, representing his government at the Geneva 
conference on Laos, granted the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Questioned 
on the report that China is facing its worst famine since the Communists 

came to power, Mr. Chen Yi replied: 

“This is a fabrication by some people in the West. The so-called famine in 
China does not exist. In the past three years China has been beset with 
natural calamities unparalleled for a hundred years, and these have caused 
us serious difficulties. ... But with the establishment of the People’s Communes, 
the building of a large number of water conservation projects and the adoption 
of effective measures to increase agricultural production, the entire nation, 
under the leadership of the government, has done tremendous work in helping 
the afflicted areas combat the calamities, and in this way we have reduced 
losses and managed to feed and clothe everyone.” 

Politically and ideologically as well as economically, the Chinese Communists 
consider the commune to be the most advanced form of collective economy. 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, has openly criticized this system, and the 1961 
Soviet Communist Party program does not even mention the commune as a form 
of collective organization. 

For the Chinese Communists Khrushchev’s position represents “revisionism,” 
but they do not choose or do not dare to attack Soviet policy directly. They 
concentrate their fire instead on Yugoslavia. While Yugoslav Foreign Minister 
Kosha Popovic was being received in Moscow as a friend, the Peking party organs 
continued to denounce the “Tito clique” for “selling out to capitalism.” The 
Yugoslavs retaliate in their party press by exposing the weaknesses of the 
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Chinese Communist system and in particular of its economy. 

The following article from Komunist, an official organ of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia, is not only a report on difficulties but also an 
analysis of a Communist policy by a Marxist-trained correspondent. 


AFTER three full years of conducting the policy of 
“The Great Leap” and following the line of “Walking 
on Both Feet” (i.e. the simultaneous development of 
industry and agriculture, heavy and light industry, 
etc.), the Chinese economy is undergoing grave difh- 
culties which are brought into a particularly dramatic 
and sharp focus in the realm of agriculture. ‘The plan 
for agricultural production for 1960 did not achieve its 
goal as was officially admitted during the Ninth Ple- 
narv Session of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party in January of this year. ‘Thus China 
has been confronted in a most tangible fashion with 
the problem of feeding its population on a nation- 
wide scale. 

The shortage of basic food staples, chiefly wheat, 
has compelled China to spend its carefully hoarded 
foreign exchange reserves for the purchase of wheat 
from two large Western producers—Canada and Aus- 
tralia. ‘!'oward this end the Chinese government has 
signed an agreement with Canada for the delivery of 
74 million tons of wheat and barley; it has similarly 
obtained hundreds of thousands of tons of wheat from 
Australia and about a hundred thousand tons of rice 
from Burma, 

The agricultural crisis has gravely hampered the en- 
tire Chinese economy. It has reduced its export poten- 
tial as well as state revenues. This in turn has affected 
the pace and_ degree of capital construction. That is 
why the Ninth Plenary Session of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party decided to diminish the pace and scale of 
the government’s capital construction expenditures. 
The construction of secondary projects has been aban- 
doned, and building is permitted only when it “di- 
rectly serves production.” 

Millions of people are being sent to help in agricul- 
ture. A curious process is taking place in direct con- 
trast to what happened a few years ago, when man- 
power was being pulled out en masse from the country 
and assigned to industry and various non-agricultural 
occupations. . 

The difficulties in agriculture have had a negative 
impact also on light industry, which similarly failed to 
complete its plan for 1960. Tremendous snags have 
also developed in the supply of consumer goods. The 
shortage of basic articles of daily use—thread, matches, 
cigarettes, soap, flashlight batteries, etc., is a regular 


occurrence even in the capital city of Peking. In addi- 
tion light industry is inferior not only in quality but 
also in variety. In China today food staples and textile 
goods are completely rationed in minimal quantities. 
During the winter and spring months long lines of 
people waiting to buy oil, flour or rice were a normal 
sight in Peking. 

According to official announcements, heavy indus- 
try completed its plans last year, but except for steel 
and a few other items no statistics have been pub- 
lished. It is an interesting fact that the Chinese gov- 
ernment declared officially in early 1960 that the first 
three years of its five-year plan had been carried out 
with respect to basic projects. However, the expected 
supplemental plan for the remaining two years has not 
been announced to this day. Furthermore there is no 
mention whatever in the Chinese press of the 1961 
economic plan, and although the Peoples’ Congress, 
which announces the economic plan, is usually held 
in the spring, there has been no talk of this year’s 
session. . 

Although last year’s disasters were indeed great, cre- 
ating considerable setbacks, the essential cause of the 
constant economic problems in China is undoubtedly 
much more profound. The inclement weather has 
only worsened the continuing economic crisis and has 
brought to light weaknesses long in existence. ‘The 
Chinese economy is struggling with such deficiencies 
as the low productivity of the labor force and poor 
organization of production, especially in agriculture. 
In addition there exist problems of incentives and of 
stimulating output, the “shortage of manpower” in 
the country, the orderly development of specific sec- 
tors of the economy, chiefly the industrial sector, etc. 
It is obvious then that the roots of the trouble lie in 
the much broader aspects of the general economic 
policy pursued today in China. 

The economic policy known under the name of 
“the Great Leap” was formulated as far back as 1958. 
It provides for the “resolution of problems of eco- 
nomic development through mass effort’—as it is 
phrased in China. As the physical basis for the achieve- 
ment of these “leaps,” this policy points to the Chi- 
nese people, which has given rise to the saying: “The 
more we are the better.” ‘The fundamental method 
that applies here is the giant national campaigns fea- 
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turing constant appeals to the working enthusiasm of 
the Chinese masses. 

In this matter in fact a principal economic factor 
is being ignored: the proportionate and systematic 
growth of the national economy. The material aim of 
the “leap” policy is the rapid accumulation of means 
insuring a breakneck pace of internal national devel- 
opment. Such a policy, however, is wrong and unnatu- 
ral. It does not take into account the laws of normal 
growth of a nation and the economic consequences of 
the present division of our world into blocs. Thus, in 
the long run China is weakened economically, mili- 
tarily and in other ways. 

Although initially fruitful, because mobilization of 
labor and exploitation of the vast populace can be 
effected quite differently than in European lands, this 
policy could never fulfill expectations from its very 
concept. It has not facilitated the efficient develop- 
ment of productive forces. ‘The creation of “People’s 
Communes” as instruments of the “leap” policy and 
the adherence to the principle of “to everyone accord- 
ing to his needs” underlying the Food Program have 
in effect obliterated the material interest and incentive 
of the individual producer, especially the peasant, who 
from the very outset saw his hut and even his kitchen 
brazier “communized.” At the same time the regime 
imposed the concentration of labor on single sectors, 
e.g. fifty million people were thrown into the cam- 
paign for producing steel and nails. This concentra- 
tion inevitably led to deterioration in other sectors. 
The forced exodus of workers from the villages with 
the concomitant weakening of the organization of pro- 
duction and inefficient use of manpower is responsible 
for the current “chronic shortage of manpower in the 
country.” All these elements have contributed to the 
entrenchment of the bureaucratic system of govern- 
ment, more specifically, to the uneconomical and irra- 
tional management of the economy. ‘This has resulted 
in vast disproportions, retarded agriculture, lack of 
producer incentive and the creation of situations in 
which one problem is resolved to the exclusion of all 
others. These and other consequences of the “leap” 
policy became apparent very quickly, as it was indi- 
rectly admitted as early as the Eighth Plenary Session 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party in August of 1959, when the results of the previ- 
ous year had to be publicly rectified, some—like those 





in agriculture—as much as by thirty-three percent. 

Nevertheless the “leap” policy has not been aban- 
doned. Rectifications have been announced followed 
by new difficulties. The Ninth Plenary Session of the 
party high command held last January was devoted 
like the previous one to economic problems. 

Once more it was necessary to confirm, although 
still indirectly, the failure of this policy to date. A 
number of measures are now in full course aimed at 
improving conditions throughout the country, includ- 
ing the reduction of the rate of capital construction, 
a directive to send all excess manpower to the country, 
a ban on the transfer of labor from agriculture to 








industry for the next two to three years, a limit on the 


non-agricultural activities of the commune (commu- 
nal industry) and strict instructions to plan sowing 
activities so as to offset the great wheat shortage. 
Certain steps have also been taken to stimulate pro- 
ducer incentive and to award prizes for special efforts, 
The so-called labor brigade is now being proclaimed 
as the basic production, distribution and planning 


unit, acquiring the importance of the earlier “People’s © 


Commune.” The peasants are now being given so- 
called “small freedoms”; they are getting back their 
huts; village stores are being restored where the peas- 
ant is permitted to sell his home produce. Efforts are 
being made to revive traditional crafts to improve the 
supply of markets; as a result, there is a movement 
from the country to the cities of artisans who had been 
forced into communal industry. The significance of 
organization, planning, etc., is being stressed. 

From the introduction of all these measures it is 
obvious that we are witnessing not merely an effort 
to offset the consequences of inclement weather but 
also to find some solution in regard to the repercus- 
sions of the irrational, badly planned and inhibiting 
economic policies followed so far. But it is apparent 
that both the most recent plenary session and the 
measures it adopted have been directed at softening 
the blow rather than at eradicating the evil; that they 
are concerned more with half-measures rather than 
with a reorientation toward a sound and long-range 
economic policy. The future will show in practice the 
value of the steps undertaken so far. Meanwhile, the 
fundamental contradiction between the “leap” policy 
and the need for a rational, long-term policy of eco- 
nomic growth remains as real as before. 
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NO.1 TOYOTA CITY 


| Hachire Seki 





Translated from BUNGE! SHUNJU, Japan, February 1961 





| The following article, reprinted from a leading Japanese independent monthly, 
was written by an economist who is at present Editor-in-Chief of Zaikai, a 
publication specializing in economic questions. 
Japan’s post-war economic recovery has often been called a “miracle.” Be- 
tween 1946 and 1960 Japan’s annual gross national product increased seven-fold 
| and totaled thirty-six billion dollars in 1960. Over the past five years 
| Japan has been the United States’ second trading partner, exporting to this 
country goods valued at one and a third billion dollars and importing one and 
, a half billion dollars in American goods. 
a Japanese products are competing on all continents with those from Europe 
and the United States. Salaries in Japan are still low by Western and par- 
ticularly American standards—about $70 a month is the average income of 
the Japanese industrial worker. High productivity of Japanese labor and a 
modern industrial plant are additional factors which make Japan a formidable 
competitor. 
, The Japanese motor vehicle industry, though dating to the first decade of 
: the century, did not really get under way until after the Great Earthquake 
of 1923. Fordin 1924 and General Motors in 1926 established assembly plants 
which continued operation until the Japanese Foreign Exchange Control Law in 
1939 forced them to close down. 
By December 1941 the Japanese themselves were producing about 45,000 cars, 
trucks and buses per year. Immediately after the war, until 1949, there 
was a ban on the production of passenger cars. 
In Japan, as in most of Europe, heavy taxation has limited the engine capac- 
ity of passenger cars. The vast bulk of production is in cars with engines 
under 1500cc. 
At present Japan produces about 100,000 passenger cars a year (50,000 
in 1958). Of the five leading manufacturers, Toyota, the largest, accounts 
for more than forty percent of the total national production. Toyota Motor 
cars can be purchased in the U.S. The five models available here have been 
adapted to American taste. They sellin the low and medium price ranges. 
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TOYOTA CITY is now seething. Booming. 

The boom is not a result of big bonuses or good pay 
from the Toyota Motor Company. 

It is a tremendous building boom. The southwest- 
ern area of the city where Toyota Motors is situated 
presents the turmoil of the early American frontier 
towns in western movies. 

The boom has resulted from an expansion of the 
Toyota plant combined with a huge influx of corte. 
lated industries and subcontracting factories. 

Besides Toyota’s new 100,000 tsubo (83 acre) Mo- 
tomechi plant completed last summer, forty new fac- 
tories have been built or are under construction in an 
area covering more than 400,000 tsubo (332 acres), 
Most of the factories have started work though it will 
take nearly a year before all the factories are in full 
operation. 

This situation has brought more than three thov- 
sand construction workers, builders and machinists 
into the town, crowding every one of the twenty 
hotels. Some people even rent hotel rooms on half 
year leases. 

They say this boom started about two years ago. 
Until then there had been a single bar in front of the 
railroad station. In the past two years more than ten 
bars have opened. And all are doing good business 
although Toyota has only 46,000 permanent residents. 
In addition to the hotels and bars, more than ten 
restaurants are busy day and night catering parties 
and banquets. The town’s sixty geishas are signed up 
every evening. 

Nearly 10,000 of the 46,000 population of Toyota 
City work for Toyota Motors, and the rest are towns- 
people, but those who patronize the restaurants and 
bars belong to neither group. Most of them are out- 
siders, builders and sales agents. Sometimes people 
from Toyota Motors have New Yeatr’s Eve parties and 
New Year’s banquets attended by the town’s geishas, 
but the customers are usually working people. People 
in higher positions rarely have parties in the town res- 
taurants, preferring instead to go to nearby Nagoya. 

So far I might have given you the impression that 
not only factory construction sites but the whole of 
Toyota City is seething with boom fever. However, 
except for the bars and restaurants, Toyota City is 
very quict. 

After ten in the evening stores are closed and few 
people are seen on the streets because people from 
suburban areas usually don’t come into town at night. 
The gap isn’t filled by Toyota plant workers either. 
They seldom shop in town because they can buy 
necessities at the factory co-op. When they want lux- 
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ury items, they go to Nagoya, the nearest city. 

Most of the farmers from nearby suburban areas 
are now working with Toyota Motors. Recently Prime 
Minister Ikeda roused controversy by stating that the 
farm population would decrease forty to sixty percent 
as a result of industrialization. In Toyota City Mr. 
Ikeda’s prophecy has long since come true. In 1957 
there were 1,500 farm family units in the area; in 
1960 the number was 750. 

These families have not disappeared; they have 
converted from farm to semi-farm status. In many 
cases the first-born son tends the farm, while his broth- 
ers go to work in the factory and make more money 
than their family gets from farming. And there are 
even some heads of farm families who have taken up 
work in the factories instead of on the farm. 

Even though farmers are working in the plant, 
Toyota still needs more labor. 

In the future when Toyota Motors and its subcon- 
tracting factories are in full operation, more than 
10,000 factory workers will be needed. 

Toyota City’s employment agency says they will 
have to get more than one thousand people from out- 
side the prefecture to fill the demand in and around 
the factories. 

So far Toyota Motors has employed workers on the 
condition that they live within a ninety minute train 
or bus ride from the plant. But now they cannot 
insist on this requirement and are hiring temporary 
workers from as far as Tohoku, Shikoku and Kyushu. 

The need for manpower has the Toyota Municipal 
Office boasting that the population of Toyota will 
soon reach 100,000. ‘They say that since they have suc- 
ceeded in attracting factories into the town, it can 
attain a population of 100,000 in no time. This may 
well be, but as far as I can see, they can’t take credit 
for bringing factories into the city as many of the 
factories sought association with Toyota Motors on 
their own, and the municipal office is at a loss in 
handling them. 

To call this expansion part of city planning sounds 
fine, but the fact is that the factory area centering in 
Toyota Motors is expanding to achieve rationalization 
and reduction in costs, indispensable to free competi- 
tion when import trade barriers are lifted, a much 
talked of prospect. 

Figuratively speaking, a big rice cake called Toyota 
Motors lies within a small bowl called Toyota City. 
The rice cake is swelling from heat and the small bowl 
is about to burst. 

In contrast with Toyota City’s old-fashioned mu- 
nicipal office, which reminds you of an old county 
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office, Toyota Motors Motomachi plant, in operation 
since last year, is indeed modern and magnificent. You 
can see the truth in Toyota’s boast that you cannot 
find a better plant than this in the country. 

At first glance the plant gives you an impression 
of being in a US. Air Force base, with its concrete 
pickets and barbed wire. 

The Motomachi plant is Japan’s first to specialize 
in passenger cars. Here welding, painting, assembling 
and inspection are done on conveyor systems which 
flow by like fast streams. Every five minutes a Toyopet 
Crown or Toyopet Corona automobile rolls off the 
assembly line. 

On the second floor of the plant is the control 
room, where five TV sets show as many different 
working areas of the plant. Here all working orders 
are given. 

One of the characteristics of the conveyor system 
is that in case of accident the machine can be stopped 
on the spot, but only the control room can start the 
machine again. 

In the plant there are quite a number of workers 
although the vastness of the plant makes them seem 
fewer than they actually are. There are some who ex- 
plain that so many workers are needed only while the 
plant is in transition to complete automation. How- 
ever, I think that because the automobile industry 
consists mainly of assembling operations, it will re- 
quire human attention no matter how automated it 
may become. The more the plant expands, the more 
workers will be needed. Thus the shortage of workers 
in Toyota City. 

Toyota Motors does not hire all its workers on a 
permanent basis because in times of depression they 
would not be able to fire them. Toyota’s management 
clearly recalls the experience of the big strike in 1950, 
when they had to fire more than a thousand workers. | 
In order to avoid the same experience, they thought 
of employing a great number of temporary workers. 
This was the method by which Matsushita Elec- 
tronics relieved its payroll when demand for T’V sets 
dropped. Among the present 9,000 Toyota workers, 
as many as 4,500 are hired on temporary contract. 

Half of the Motomachi workers are temporarily em- 
ployed. They don’t have a union, and if they try to 
organize one they are fired. ‘I'emporary workers have 
no security at all. Their contracts are renewed every 
three months, and their pay is naturally less than a 
permanent worker’s. While the average income of 
Toyota workers is 33,000 yen per month (360 yen to 
the dollar) including overtime, a 35-year-old tempo- 
rary worker from the farm earns about 400 yen a day. 
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His monthly income will be a little more than 10,000 
yen if he works overtime. The temporary worker’s one 
hope is to pass the examination given only to those 
who have worked hard for a year and be employed on 
a permanent basis. This chance is given to only ten 
percent of the applicants. “We are drafted workers,” 
these men say. [During the war, young, old and un- 
healthy men who could not serve as soldiers were 
drafted to work in factories for next to nothing.| The 
way to success is for young boys with junior high 
school educations to become trainees. So far, Toyota 
has hired only fifty trainees each year, but next year 
the number will be increased to 150. The trainees 
receive senior high school educations, practical train- 
ing and at least 5,700 yen a month. When a son is 
accepted as a trainee, his parents drink a toast to 
their son’s “entering a military preparatory school.” 
It represents a way to success to them. 

Besides permanent and temporary workers, ‘Toyota 
Motors has outside workers. These may be com- 
pared to salesmen provided by manufacturers to 
work in department stores. They are employed by 
Toyota’s subcontractors and are sent by their em- 
ployers to work in the Toyota plant. Toyota con- 
tracts with these factories to provide labor and pays 
both workers and factories at a daily rate. Since 
Toyota Motors does not hire these workers directly, 
it can let them go whenever it wants without any 
conflict. 

These maneuvers are all products of a situation in 
which Toyota Motors risks its life in a gamble on 
expansion. 

One of the stimuli for this Toyota expansion was 
the experience in the past of falling behind the fore- 
most competitor, Nissan Motors, which had expand- 
ed production of two passenger car models and en- 
countered enormous success. But more than any- 
thing Toyota Motors is spurred on by the need to 
be ready for trade liberalization. 

The race to keep pace with Toyota’s expansion 
plans brought the concentration of affiliated and sub- 
contracting factories to Toyota City. 

A small town machine-tool factory with only a few 
lathes owes its growth into a big factory with several 
hundred workers to Toyota. 

But mass production does not necessarily mean re- 
duced costs. Toyota’s subcontracting factories are re- 
quired to trim their operations in order to produce 
parts at the low prices demanded by Toyota. Conse- 
quently, while Toyota can produce cars cheaply and 
make a profit, some subcontractors are forced to 
take a loss to make this possible. A number of sub- 
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contractors are also suffering because they have had 
to borrow from banks to expand facilities and buy 
machines, all on Toyota’s credit. Now they must pay 
high interest rates and sell at cut-rate prices. “I have 
earned no more than scrap iron,” deplored an old 
subcontractor. 

Exemplifying the current prosperity of the bank- 
ing business in Toyota City is the construction of an 
eight-story bank building in front of the railroad sta- 
tion, the city’s first real skyscraper. 

When I was in Toyota City toward the end of 
last year, a statue of former mayor Juichi Nakamura 
was unveiled on the front lawn of the city hall one 
Sunday. It was this man who brought Toyota Mo- 
tors to the city. 

That was in 1937. Until then the town had made 


a living by collecting and distributing silk cocoons | 


from the Nishi Mikawa district. 


The depression in the early thirties put a halt to | 


the export of raw silk and forced many silk mills out 
of business. The area around ‘Toyota was plunged 
into a depression. 

During the depression Nakamura, who had just 
been promoted to mayor from chief of police, hit on 


the idea of transferring the newly created automobile | 
department of the Toyota Automatic Loom Com- | 


pany in Kariya to his town, then called Koromo. 


Needless to say, ‘Toyota Automatic Loom was 
founded by old Sakichi Toyota, the well-known in- | 


ventor of the automatic loom. His son, Kiichiro To- 
yota, on his father’s instruction, started the manu- 
facture of automobiles. 

Today automobile manufacturing is one of the star 
industries of Japan, but automobile manufacturing 
in the past, including Toyota’s, did undergo a series 
of struggles. 

At any rate during the twenty-two years since 
Toyota Motors started operation in this town in 
1938, the town has grown with ‘Toyota Motors, 
which now occupies a 1,000,000 tsubo area (833 
acres). The town which once belonged to the feudal 
lord Naito was reborn as the seat of Toyota Motors 
when the automobile company moved in. 

In January 1959 the town changed its name from 
Koromo to Toyota and was put both nominally and 
practically under Toyota Motors’ direction. ‘The re- 
naming was not done without friction. Even now 
thirty to forty percent of the townspeople are against 
it. And in every election they demonstrate their 
sentiment. 

The calligraphy for Koromo is hard to read. But 
the name can be traced back to a passage in one of 
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the oldest histories of Japan. It is a name with deep 
historic background. 

“We could tolerate the renaming for a good rea- 
son, like the merging of a number of villages into a 
town,” say the opposing citizens. “But it’s out- 
rageous to name the city after some company with- 
out consulting the citizens. This is a situation which 
is unprecedented in this country.” 

On the other hand, those who are in favor of the 
change of name argue that Koromo is hard to read 
and that furthermore renaming the town was an es- 
sential factor in inducing Toyota Motors to locate 
here. There was a rumor that Toyota Motors was 


. considering a move to a more convenient location. 


The man responsible for the renaming, they say, is 
the head of the local chamber of commerce and in- 
dustry, Mr. Miyake. Miyake, also a managing direc- 
tor of one of Toyota’s subcontracting factories, To- 
yota Koki, promoted the renaming campaign in co- 
operation with eight members of the city assembly, 


_ each of whom was connected with Toyota Motors. 


The man who fronted the campaign was Mr. Yukio 
Urano, elected congressman for the district in the 
last election. . . . 

Urano and Miyake are known respectively as “the 
Minister of the Right” and “the Minister of the 
Left” of Toyota City. The “Premier” is supposed to 
be Mr. Masao Yamamoto, ‘Toyota Motors’ personnel 
director. It is strange that such ancient terms, for- 
merly applied to Imperial advisors, do not sound 
funny when spoken by Toyota’s townspeople. .. . 

The renaming incident touched off dissatisfaction 
among the citizens towards these political bosses, 
who are monopolizing city politics. 

Recently Toyota Motors contributed 200,000,000 
yen to Nagoya University to build an auditorium. 
This led the citizens to question why Toyota Motors 
does not devote some portion of its profits to the 
welfare of Toyota City. Toyota Motors donated one 
million yen of the three million yen raised to erect 
the statue of Mayor Nakamura. But the people of 
Toyota cannot help wondering why Toyota Motors 
does not donate money which can be of practical use 
in improving the life of the city. 

The renaming issue almost brought about the im- 
peachment of the mayor during the period when 
America’s attitude toward Japan was becoming less 
favorable as a result of the controversy over the se- 
curity pact. At the same time, Toyota Motors was 
negotiating with the World Bank for a $12,000,000 
loan. Toyota’s desperate efforts managed to appease 
the dissident citizens. . . . 
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I attended the unveiling ceremony of the statue of 
Mayor Nakamura in the hope of seeing Mr. Taizo 
Ishida, president of Toyota Motors. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Ishida was not among the big shots present. 
Toyota’s director Yamamoto sent a message of con- 
gratulations in place of Mr. Ishida. Right after it was 
read I went to Kariya. Mr. Ishida lives in Kariya and 
hardly ever appears in Toyota City. Since it was Sun- 
day, I expected him to be home. 

I telephoned his house from the Kariya railroad 
station to make an appointment. As I expected, he 
refused to see me on the excuse that he was about 
to go out. I insisted that I had to see him, if even 
for five minutes. “Where are you?” he asked. “I’m 
at the station,” I said. He replied that he would see 
me if I came to his house right away. 

Taizo Ishida is compared to Keita Goto, the for- 
mer ruler of vast Tokyo holding companies. Besides 
being president of Toyota Motors and Toyota Auto- 
matic Loom, he is the virtual ruler of eleven affli- 
ated companies. He has a reputation for avoiding 
businessmen’s meetings and journalists. 

Unfortunately, I could not find a taxicab near the 
station. Since there was more than a thirty minute 
wait for the next bus, it seemed as if I would miss 
Mr. Ishida. I saw a chauffeured car coming my way, 
hailed the chauffeur and asked him if he could take 
me to the address of Mr. Ishida’s house. The chauf- 
feur refused. I said, “I am hurrying to see President 
Ishida of Toyota.” In a sudden change of feeling, 
the chauffeur opened the door. I asked him to whom 
the car belonged. He said it was owned by one of 
Toyota Motors’ subcontractors. I felt a sense of grati- 
tude mingled with awe at this glimpse of Ishida’s 
influence. 

Looking much younger than his seventy-two years, 
old man Ishida chatted with me for an hour. 

“I understand that Toyota City has become a 
brother city to Detroit and that next year there will 
be a celebration ceremonies. Are you going to tie up 
with Ford?” I asked. 

“No,” answered Ishida. ““Toyota’s cars have been 
improved to the point that they can compete with 
foreign cars. We are not going to tie up with Ford. 
We don’t want to be squeezed to death by tying up 
with them.” 

“Are you doing well in your exports of small cars 
to the United States?” 

“Exporting to the U.S. is a steppingstone for ad- 
vancing into Southeast Asia. When we advertise that 
Toyota cars are selling in the U.S., the automotive 
capital of the world, it will help us to sell to South- 
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east Asian countries. Our exports to the USS. are a | In 
promotional gesture.” th 
“Who is going to succeed you?” wi 
“Vice-President Nakagawa (Fukio is his first | be 
name) and Eiji Toyota are doing well. The proper | © 
order is to name Eiji successor. I expect him to do | to 
even better in the future.” a. 
“Toyota Motors is expanding greatly. What will ho 
be the most difficult problem for you in the future?” tal 
“It will be the labor problem. Since we hire so | 4 

many temporary workers, I am afraid some trouble- 
makers may sneak in.” T 
It seems that Ishida, who established the present- th 
day Toyota Motor Company through his able labor In 
management since the strike in 1950, is still greatly | wh 
concerned about labor problems. | hi 
“You are known as a great master in rebuilding | ge 
companies. What is your secret?” ; ya 
With large bank loans Ishida had revitalized a th 
number of shaky companies, including the Asahi- | © 
kawa Spinning Company, the Osaka Special Steel du 
Company, the Kanegafuchi Machinery Company, | ™ 
| COs 
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“Bankruptcy is due to one or two serious factors. 
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In the case of the Kanegafuchi Machinery Company, 
the cause was bad management. This is the time 
when you have to do business on low interest loans, 
but they were paying as much as six and a half per 
cent. Ignoring the fact that the company was about 
to go bankrupt from high interest payments, the de- 
partment chiefs and section chiefs were having big 
houses built by the company, which is a fundamen- 
tally wrong attitude. I fired all the men with this 
attitude.” 

These words led me to some strange thoughts. 
The executives of Toyota Motors don’t entertain in 
the city for fear of attracting too much attention. 
Instead, they go to the first-rate cabarets in Nagoya, 
where they are charged about 5,000 yen for two 
highballs and two glasses of fruit juice. They could 
get the same thing in Toyota City for less than 1,000 
yen. Where do they get this kind of money? Even if 
they are invited out by affiliated and subcontracting 
companies, the expense will affect the cost of pro- 
duction in one way or another. This practice might 
teduce the gains sought in rationalization and low- 
cost purchasing practices. 

Right now auto production is a stellar industry, 
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but after next year and trade liberalization, it might 
not look so good. Future economic conditions may 
drive at least two of the present ten automobile man- 
ufacturers into bankruptcy. Conditions may also 
cause an accumulation of inventory. A visitor to the 
Toyota plant is given a toy automobile as a sou- 
venir now. Some say jokingly that in the near future 
a visitor will get a real car. 

Returning to Toyota City in the evening, I vis- 
ited the remains of the old Koromo castle. Dojiyama 
Grammar School is now located in the side. Walk- 
ing through bamboo bushes to where the castle once 
stood, I could not find a fragment of castle wall or a 
memorial plaque to mark the remains. If the towns- 
people find satisfaction in boasting about the town’s 
historical background, why don’t they put up a 
memorial plaque? The ghost of the ancient town 
must be weeping at such neglect! 

The mansion of Mr. Naito, a descendant of the 
lord of the district, is being remodeled into an 
apartment house for Toyota Motor Company fam- 
ilies. On my way downtown I passed the house 
where Sugiura, the star pitcher of the Nankai base- 
ball team, was born. His father is president of a 
company manufacturing scouring powder, one of the 
products of the district. I was told that the tempera- 
ment of the natives of the area is a mixture of Su- 
giura’s stamina and the docility of a lamb. 

Arriving at the railroad station I re-examined the 
arch bearing the name of Toyota City. Just below 
Toyota City was inscribed “Toyota Motors Com- 
pany” in letters of almost equal size. Coincidentally 
Toyota Motors’ main office is located at Number 1 
Toyota-michi, Toyota City. 

Leaving the city, I felt its name might better be 
Toyota Motors City. 
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THE MOUQUETS 
Alfred Kern 


Translated from LES NOUVELLES LITTERAIRES, France 


Alfred Kern was born in Alsace in 1919. Mobilized into the French in- 

fantry at Dijon in 1940, he returned to Strasbourg after the German ar- 
mistice to continue his studies. He frequently changed residence throughout 
the Occupation in order to avoid service with the German Army. After the war 
he moved to Paris, where he finished his studies and became a teacher. 

He has published half a dozen novels of which Le Clown is perhaps the 
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best-known. His Le Bonheur fragile won the Prix Renaudot for 1960. 


I long shared with my family the instinctive belief 
that a complicity existed between man and God. 
Grace was revealed by signs: success, riches, glory. . . 
And if God favored undertakings, His grace was also 
extended to the institutions. In the Mouquet family, 
former Huguenots allied to Germanic Lutherans, 
two styles clashed—and blended: the maternal style, 
a trifle melancholy but kindly, abruptly illuminated 
by the music of Johann Sebastian Bach; and the pa- 
ternal style, demanding, severe, tenacious to the very 
limits of outward appearance, that is to say, without 
admissions or reversals. Good or bad faith for each 
generation abided together in tranquillity since God 
could never consent to catastrophe. As long as the 
heirs were still small, maternal melancholy held 
sway; then, gradually, during the course of a pro- 
longed adolescence, they slipped on the paternal 
frock-coat and stepped into the world; without plac- 
ing too much faith in its reality. Honors received, 
riches acquired were destined only for that interior 
life symbolized by the mother. The Biblical phrase 
was ever repeated: “All is vanity!’ And yet, if God 
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spoke out in events, he knew how to recognize His 
own. It was God the provider, the field, the source, | 
the well. . . Sometimes He delegated a prophet to | 
us. Aunt Thérése, the sister of a great-grandfather, 
played the role of the family’s divine monster. Had | 
she not spoken as from a dream in the Old Testa- | 
ment? In lower Alsace men had begun to exploit the | 
Pechelbronn vein. Ransacking her dreams, brandish- 
ing the promises of God, Aunt Thérése swore by the 
hills and dales, swore at the dinner-table, in the 
drawing-room, the family barouche, the cemetery; 
swore before her friend General Kapp and before | 
the ancestral vaults, that her lands also concealed | 
petroleum. Her nocturnal feverish rantings, the spec: | 
tacle of her nervous pacing to and fro, came to por | 
son the life of the entire family. Finally, on the sug- | 

) 





gestion of the General, a retired widower, prospec: | 
tors were called in. The action had been taken in | 
order to calm a madwoman, but the madness was | 
threatening to become general. A sound Protestant 
upbringing fortunately muffled the explosion: the 
prospectors unearthed magnificent mines! They had 
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discovered not petroleum, but the potassium veins 
so celebrated today. ... 

With the Thérése mine added to the weaving 
trade, God’s grace was firmly entrenched and with it 
the family fortune. The grandparents installed a dé- 
cor worthy of Parousie, for, at any moment, we 
could well receive a visit from one of the Lord’s arch- 
angels disguised as a prefect of police or a Prussian 
governor commissioned by some new providence to 
deliver a modest decoration to Grandfather. First, 
there was a beautiful white structure, near Ribeau- 
villé, at the end of a lane of poplars. Symbols of fi- 
delity, immense hydrangeas arrived to embellish the 
lawns at the sides. Then, near Guebwiller, a monu- 
mental building of very uncertain taste, style Wil- 
liam III, which enabled the younger branch of the 
family to acquire a title in short order, while the 
other branch, tucked away at Gérardmer in a spa- 
cious chalet on the edge of the lake, hastened to and 
fro between the factories at Ribeauvillé and those in 
the Vosges in order to make it quite plain that they 
had relinquished neither their rights nor their honor. 
There the Calvinist style had gained the upper hand 
over the Lutheran: it was more reserved at Gérard- 
mer, more aloof, less submissive. ‘The newly-whit- 
ened facade proclaimed this fact, as did the pines 
and the spruces, varnished by Nature: “We have 
confidence in God’s help.” The swing and the cane 
chairs placed among the plane trees added a touch 
of the unexpected, as if fashion, the very latest thing, 
bowed before another sort of snobbery: superfluity. 
One used the swing so seldom, one conversed so 
rarely there, that once again the silence of the Bible 
spoke the truth. That closed book with its gilt-edged 
pages: all the dramas in the world were to be found 
therein, dramas that surged up in an interior life un- 
der the smooth, clean covering of a well-ordered 
existence. There were Babel, Sodom and our Ger- 
man cousins. ‘There were Jacob, Esau and the mess 
of pottage. After ill-timed departures, how many tre- 
turns to the hearth—and a few, rare lambs defini- 
tively strayed! And yet the vices remained secret. 
Questions of inheritance were discussed only before 
the courts; family reunions remained dignified, like 
the Kugelhopf [a sweet, firm pastry], and the theory 
of the preserves in the center of the table. You had 
only to turn a sort of inlaid lever to serve yourself. 
The handle of the platter bore a large wooden ring 
through which I eyed my aunt, or a cousin, when 
one of them happened to be seated directly across 
from me. As a matter of fact, there was no place for 
chance in this ceremony. If it was a cousin, her pres- 
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ence could be explained by an imposing absence: 
Papa had refused to dine with us! And the opposing 
fraction of the family had simply moved up a peg in 
order of precedence. In fact, I would be called to 
order: “Take your elbows off the table!” I would sit 
up straight, then I no longer had my cousin in the 
eye-piece. She was sitting stiff, beside my aunt. From 
this vantage point, and with my spine ngid, I had 
achieved perfect objectivity: “To think that she will 
resemble my aunt!” And how, in certain cases, might 
I refuse that cousin the already ripened sympathy. 
that I felt for the aunt? Yes, the incident already ap- 
peared to me like an unfortunate repetition of iden- 
tical circumstances. . . . 

And later? Eh bien! One remained with the tribe, 
in spite of the extras not entered in the registers of 
the divine accountant. . . . A son committed some 
folly? . . . His creditors were paid off, one “greased 
the palm” of some little seamstress. As for the young 
delinquent, one awaited his coming of age. “You 
want some pinmoney, a job? You'd better toe the 
line. . . .” If he obeyed, he was put back on the ofh- 
cial accounts. If not: there was no compassion, he 
was forever excluded from the family. Efficacious 
strategy: the son remembered it, and with emotion, 
when he in tur assumed the divine nght of pater- 
nity: archangels, so it seemed, followed him to the 
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conjugal bed and posted guard. Posted guard some- 
times for a dozen years, for the Bible further states: 
the left hand knoweth not what the right hand doth, 
the father is allowed to do what is not permitted the 
son. Silence was always golden. . . . Useless to disturb 
the womenfolk. One never spoke to them about 
“business”. . .. They were protected! .. . Happy hus- 
bands who believed themselves secure because they 
removed all unhealthy temptations from their wives, 
invoking Calvin, Reasons of State, the institutio Dei. 
And if the demon harassed one of the poor mothers, 
her madness was soon rendered tame, inoperative, 
since it was classified under the title of neurasthenia. 
The complaint was insidious, the boredom conta- 
gious. A strange revery finally possessed all the wom- 
enfolk. The most tragic destinies were made accept- 
able through reading and music, which would carry 
you through until the next attack of the spleen. 
When certain symptoms, obviously physiological, 
alarmed the most sensitive among them, the cause 
was again traced to some English or Danish novel. 
Thus, when undermined by some secret anguish in 
which she could no longer hold back her tears, Aunt 
Bertha would seize upon a book, open it, and with 
the sure touch of a true Puritan, immediately spot a 
passage which would really bring tears to her eyes. 
As for the more serious crises, those atrocious con- 
vulsions of Aunt Thérése, they—alas—entered into 
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the medical repertoire: however, once the doctor had | 
left the house, one found in the great Russian novels | 
enough pathological elements to be integrated into | 


the family. 


Everything changed in 1914. Suddenly, as though | 
they had been aroused from their slumber by the call | 
to arms, the women sprang to life. Our troops | 


pushed forward a short way toward the Alsatian 


plain then entrenched themselves under the ridge | 


of foothills. We could hear the rumbling cannons 
some twenty miles away. But the first victorious 





echoes soon faded into silence, and with them, the | 
battles. A strange silence; for at Gérardmer life had 
undergone a great change. A new outburst was ex. | 


pected and, in fact, the mountain awoke; and some. 


times its silence seemed more terrifying than its | 
grumbling. A convoy of wounded arrived, evidence | 


that the struggle had become more murderous for 
the foot soldiers now that they were deprived of ar- 


tillery support. . . . The women did not hold back; | 


they were transformed into benevolent nurses, angels 
of mercy. My mother, my aunts, several cousins, all 


fought over the wounded, whose war-torn greatcoats | 


and puttees created an atmosphere that bordered on 
the epic. I was eight years old, and Gérardmer was 


the last stop before that peak: the Hohneck! That | 


mountain where we had formerly gone so often in 
carriage or tram now became the center of all my 
ambitions. If I could mount the summit and see the 


battle! A grown-up cousin who had visited us on | 
August 15, caught the “fever” and immediately en- 


listed. Perhaps my thrill of glory came first from 


that. But several weeks went by without my being | 
able to contemplate anything else except the house, | 
the park and the soldiers who were camped there. I | 
dropped off to sleep thinking about those hill crests. | 
I naively believed that my father was there. “He’s a | 


good deal farther away than that,” my mother ex- 


plained to me, and in those crevasses hollowed out , 
of the depths of sleep, I was indeed very far away, | 
lost, troubled. . . Then day broke. “Gérard!”: the | 
clear, sharp cry of the maid, who was opening the | 
blinds. My coffee was waiting. I hurried through my | 
dressing. Outside, several soldiers were already smok- | 


ing their pipes at the water’s edge. The lake: its mir- 
ror was scarcely wrinkled, and blue under a limpid 
sky. Why the rush? Well, I was impatient to see my 
mother. And the soldiers’ huts and the field kitch- 
en. . . I didn’t dare come too close, but I could see 
Mama pouring coffee for her “brave boys.” The 
Bible, with its slightly yellowed engravings and its 
faint odor of dust, spoke the truth: there was no 
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more moving sight than that of the Good Samaritan! 
| watched Mama bending over her wounded. I saw 
her crossing the park. I awaited her with impatience! 
But it had been explained to me that she, like Papa, 
was doing her duty. And mine was to remain pa- 
tient. I turned the pages of another volume of Gus- 
tave Doré’s illustrations, those on the Crusades. Now 
I saw my father. Yes, far away, very far, somewhere 
in the North. His photo on the chest of drawers— 
he was a lieutenant in the engineers—disturbed me 
even more than all the illustrated books or that en- 
campment outside. Wasn’t it true . . . the fact was 
slowly making an impression on me: our valley only 
represented an infinitesimal part of a great nation at 
war! I resigned myself to this, I waited. ... When 
would Mama come back? What she was doing was 
so grand! Papa would be pleased: she was caring for 
soldiers who were also, to some extent, his. I pon- 
dered. Alas, as my reflections came to an end, I felt 
more disturbed than before. Finally, she appeared at 
the end of the alley and had even pushed open the 
door of the drawing-room before I caught sight of 
her. She was there! I wasn’t dreaming! ‘There was no 
more war, no more Good Samaritan—no more “age 
of reason”: my childhood joys sang like birds. For a 
crumb of kindness they had descended to earth... . 
Yes, a look from Mama sufficed: the whole morning 
was filled with song. 

Papa was far away, very far... A leave changed 
everything: I was proud suddenly to find myself 
walking alongside Captain Mouquet, happy to point 
out Gérardmer: “The billets of the snipers! ‘That’s 
where I saw a battery of 75s go by. . . Three weeks 
ago it had been the blue bérets, the devils. . . They 
built a road ’way up there on top of the mountain. . . 
Tell me, Papa, do you know Joffre? You’ve already 
met him? Everyone is talking about him!” . . . Ah, 
how immense it was, our France! And how very fine. 
Even the war was fine! ‘There had to be a war to lib- 
crate Alsace and Lorraine... . 

Suddenly the tone, the atmosphere changed: my 
noblest thoughts became annoying on the lips of my 
cousins and aunts. My father allowed me to speak 
with bravado. But he did not like his sisters and 
nieces to speak that way. He quietly brought con- 
versations around to other subjects: the family, the 
factory or a friend, as though there were no war, as 
though he had always been there, beside us. . . . One 
day, however—it was, I believe, during his leave in 
the summer of ’17—he lost his temper. Aunt Bertha 
had asked him what he thought about the outcome 
of the war, and he had replied with a simple com- 


The Mouquets 


parison of the respective military strength of the two 
sides, speaking of the Kaiser and the British in the 
same tone of voice. 

Aunt Bertha, touched to the quick, exclaimed: 
“You don’t hate those Huns enough! If you really 





?? 
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want to fight them, you have to hate them 

My father snapped back: “You don’t know what 
war is!” 

But my mother had already broken in: “In this 
house, one doesn’t hate anybody.” 

My father was trembling. ‘l'rembling as though he 
himself had just been struck. . . In the ensuing si- 
lence, everyone understood that my mother had 
been, in fact, deeply wounded by the words of her 
sister-in-law. Nonetheless, the latter rose from her 
chair ostensibly to signify that her anger was directed 
at her brother alone. Her scornful glance was intend- 
ed to wither him! .. . But no one was deceived: she 
was fleeing the terrible embarrassment that her re- 
marks had provoked. Her numerous allusions, she 
had finally clarified them, unintentionally perhaps. 
My mother was of Dutch stock, “A foreigner, you 
know!” That look, intended only for my father, rico- 
cheted against me! “And that’s why you are nothing 
more than a half-hearted Frenchman!” And like my 
father, I shuddered at the blow to my mother. . . 
My mother wounded through us. . . And I see her 
as she was then, discreet, with an aggravated sensi- 
tivity that only a new point of view, a greater love 
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could bring back to life... . 

Aunt Bertha was wrong. The war, Mama. . . Aunt 
Bertha had undoubtedly never seen those paintings 
of Rembrandt where the light glows from within. 
That light which, so it seemed to me, my mother 
carried with her from one lazaretto to another. It is 
with her eyes that I began to see the miracles and 
the many miseries of the world. Another image 
marks for me the end of that first and glorious illu- 
sion: one day the soldiers left the valley and with 
them went the trucks, the kitchens, the ambulances. 
Our park receded into silence. The swing hung mo- 
tionless amidst the plane trees and the pines, and 
yet my joy illuminated the entire scene. Papa had 
returned! And Mama was so happy! Running from 
one to the other, my head was spinning with differ- 
ent images: the nurse and the soldier, the messkit 
and the sword, our park and the encampment. The 
happiness of my parents appeared to me to be ex- 
emplary, but Papa soon retired to his study and it 
was there that I found the other image: alongside 
his War Medal, of a fresh yellow tint, he had put 
his képi. 

A battered képi, worn thin, crushed by some in- 
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visible force. What had he seen, my father? What 
had he heard? He spoke only rarely of the war: “Ver. 
dun, a great victory, but. . .” The fabric was shred- 
ded, the leather soft and black, the interior of the 


cap marked with rings. .. The sun, the rain, sweat. , , 
The war was finished, but. . . That restrictive but—] | 
inherited it from my father. I went to school, I en- | 


joyed myself, but .. . let’s get it over with: the 
mountain awaited me, the Hohneck, finally acces. 


sible. For it was all too absurd: in the family album | 


there was a photo of Cousin Jacques who died for 
France, and his death recalled his brother’s, Cousin 
Charles, the young Prussian lancer who fell before 
Rheims. Why speak ef frontiers? From the Hohneck 
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I could now descend as far as the glacial lakes, en- | 


crusted in the rocks like crystals. ‘To attain that 
transparency the mountain—too—must have had to 
relinquish some portion of its interior life. It was no 
longer simply a question of a képi, a plume, of a 
spiked helmet; I could make out clusters of daisies, 


ie 


sense other privileged memories: a lake, a girl’s ker- | 


chief, a white corsage, perhaps a flag of surrender. In 
"14, my father had not shed a single tear. In 739, 
weaker than he, I wept! 
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The Cruel Face 


David Nasser 


Translated from O Cruzeiro (Rio de Janeiro) 


10 June 1961 


In addition to its Portuguese language edition, O 
Cruzeiro also publishes in Spanish. As a result of 
its bilingual publication, this weekly has become, 
with its circulation of a million copies, the most 
widely read periodical in Latin America. 


HAVING READ Janio Quadros’ memoranda and 
observed what he has done, I fear, with justification, 
that his isolation in Brasilia is hurting him badly. 


_ Friends say that he spends his few leisure hours 


watching films in his private cinema or walking his 
dog Murucoca, away from everything and everybody, 
plunged body and soul in the governmental marsh- 


_ land where nasty and ugly rumors float about. When 
' aman seeks only the companionship of a dog, he 
_ must be losing faith in his own species. All of us who 
' have been watching his flight into political outer space 
_ have observed a certain change of path. The President 


——————————— 


did not switch from the line he had originally set him- 
self, which was clear and lofty. But the man himself, 
as a machine, has changed. One of his own supporters, 
one who has backed and is backing him in his effort 
to clean up the country, to reconstruct morally a 
country far gone in rot long before Juscelino Kubit- 
schek, one who seeks no reward, who has remained 
independent must tell him the things he should hear 


_ even if he might prefer not to. ... 


It is too soon to judge a man who has defied every 


| prophecy, a man who cannot be measured by conven- 
_ tional standards. The point is not to judge Janio 
_ Quadros but to try, by logic, to indicate his mistakes. 


They say: Janio does not make mistakes. I would say 
rather that a man is infallible until he loses his 
infallibility. 

Entrenched in the island of Brasilia, walking his 


' dog Murucoca, watching westerns at the end of a very 


hard day’s work, our friend Janio lives in a noiseless 
world. His dedicated personal secretary, José Apare- 


_ cido, the best presidential secretary in the world, en- 


cases him in cotton wool. The Jesuit-like efficiency 
of Castelo Branco, his press secretary, has made the 


Presidential exile a world of cherry blossoms. Good 
news is constantly being conveyed through the best 
official news service that this country has known 
since Vargas’ DIP. It is a master service of discretion 
and simplicity. No overstatements. No pronounce- 
ments to the effect that Janio Quadros is a great 
President. But a soft-spoken, restrained suggestion 
making everyone feel that he has come to this con- 
clusion by himself without being told. As for myself, 
I too came to this conclusion, even without Castelo 
Branco’s help. Yes, Janio’s government is good. On 
the whole, his administration is sincere, it harbors 
love for its people in its heart, respects the humble 
and condemns the mighty. In fact its effort to stand 
up for those who never had anyone stand up for them 
is sometimes mistaken for extremism. Except for its 
inclination towards the neutralist camp, I would say 
that never has Brazil had a government so strongly 
anti-Communist as this one. It has weakened the 
favored areas of anti-democratic propaganda and so 
makes it difficult to spread extremist ideas and solu- 
tions. Janio’s might well be the most intelligent 
counter-Communist propaganda in the hemisphere. 
Communism is no longer fought by drawing the “Eye 
of Moscow” on city walls or by movies showing Rus- 
sians as bloodthirsty eaters of children’s flesh. The 
best way to fight communism is to make it unneces- 
sary, to promote a way of life that would make com- 
munism pointless, to strengthen liberty, to help the 
aged, to provide everyone with a minimum standard 
of living. And finally—and this may be where Janio 


fails—to keep the nation’s face gay. I am not sure 


whether it was Tennessee Williams who said in one 
of his plays that God also has his cruel face. The God 
of mercy, of tenderness, of miracles, of patience, the 
God of the New Testament, is not to be found in the 
Old. The first volume of the Bible overflows with an- 
ger and bitterness. 

Janio’s angry face is turned towards Brazil. This is 
the image of the God who created the spider, the 
marshland, the snake, the vampire, the storm, the 
volcano, the tornado. It is, as of now, a necessary evil 
—death in order to survive. 

But I fear that his isolation, his loneliness, in 
Brasilia will harden him forever. I fear he will be for- 
ever estranged from the millions of souls who voted 
for him. Remote from human warmth and feeling 
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and only attuned to the cheap applause of the main 
street of some large city that he may occasionally visit, 
he will, I fear, end by mistaking every businessman 
for a thief. Every official for a fool. Every officer for 
a revolutionary. Every citizen for an enemy. Drifting 
away, as he is, from all politicians, friends and foes, 
he seems to forget the very formula that got him 
elected and which he used in his steps to power: ad- 
ministration and politics. A man despises good politics 
and separates himself from good politicians only when 
he no longer feels the need of them. It so happens 
that Janio is not equipped to be a dictator. Which 
means that he ought to run his government with the 
help of honest politicians. Once and for all we should 
stop feeling that “politics” is a bad word. The only 
way to power is politics. The danger that confronts 
Janio is not of a real enemy but of false friends who 
flatter for reward. We shall not allow a President 
elected as a result of our will to change a system of 
lies, to fall prey to this error. We his friends, who 
have helped elect him, must somehow tell him open- 
ly of our anxieties and doubts. Full power to carry 
out singlehandedly what one has decided single- 
mindedly is not democratic government. We are for 
Janio and with Janio—so long as he remains the true 
Janio, the one that we elected. Let him consult his 
people through its elected representatives. Let him 
“feel” the various possible solutions. Let him act 
according to his conscience. But let him be the man 
who ran Sao Paulo firmly yet without hate. Let him 
destroy neither the serenity of the nation nor the soul 
of its people. 

We feel that today Brazil is not showing its normal 
face. This nation begins to take on the aspect of a 
Slav nation. Friends are beginning to mistrust friends. 
Soon brother will be denouncing brother. Should this 
happen, we will be lost; we will never get well again. 
I don’t believe that this is Janio’s intention. Let Janio 
continue with his inquests and punish, for the first 
time in our history, those who have stolen from 
public funds. Let him restore decency to government. 
Yet let him do this without descending to the tasks 
and mood of an angry high school teacher punishing 
his class. 

Deep down in every Brazilian there is a Juscelino 
Kubitschek, laughing. That is the way we are: some- 
what disorganized, somewhat inefficient, and madly 
Brazilian. We all approve Janio’s public health meas- 
ures. We all want the guilty to be punished. We all 
want a clean government. But we don’t want the 
Juscelino Kubitschek within ourselves to be killed, 
we don’t want our rascality, that delightful “no-good” 
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side of our temperament which makes ours a happy | 
country, to be destroyed by the Face of Wrath. 


Civilization 
and the Colliwobbles 


From Egyptian Economic and Political Review (Cairo) 


July 1961 





The Review, a monthly magazine, was founded sev. 
en years ago by its owners, Adel Mahmoud Sabit 
and his American wife. On important policy ques. | 
tions, and particularly on matters concerning the | 
U.A.R.’s relations with the Great Powers, the maga. | 
zine’s views correspond to official Cairo thinking, | 
Mr. Sabit has represented his government at numer.) 
ous international meetings, like the Mediterranean | 
Colloquium held in Florence, Italy, in August 1959, | 





THERE IS a distinction between high mass-con- 
sumption and civilization. Desert sheikhs, who could’ 
not tell the front of a Cadillac from the tail of a} 
Boeing 707, are sometimes more civilized than nv 
clear technologists fresh out of Harvard. Defining! 
this desirable, though often elusive quality one might! 
say that the degree of civilization is in proportion to’ 
the effectiveness of a people’s reactions to their en-| 
vironment. It depends upon their ability to develop | 
a way of life and a code of manners allowing them to 
live together with a maximum of harmony and a mint | 
mum of friction. A man with an electric refrigerator 
in a currentless jungle is ultimately less civilized than} 
its inhabitant who has learnt to do without ice cream, 
but effectively cools his water in a porous jug. A ti 
leader from darkest Arabia is probably perfectly self! 
possessed in a Washington cocktail party, where the! 
host’s relation from the Florida swamps is half beside, 
himself with stage fright and social colliwobbles. | 

Something of this nature occurred in current rele | 
tions between Communists and Arabs. Mistaking| 
communism for some sort of divine message addressed; 
to all men, to be disseminated by legions of Marxist! 
Leninist messiahs, the Communists have seriously 
underestimated the resistance of the Arabs to theit| 
call. Worse, they have assumed that being high mass | 
consuming technologically advanced peoples, they| 
were necessarily more civilized. This has led Mr} 
Khrushchev to adopt patronizing and paternalistic) 


attitudes toward representatives of the U.A.R. when! 





they visited his country. Being African, in Mr. Khrush-| 
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chev’s mind, was no doubt tantamount to being un- 
civilized and primitive, and being peoples on the first 


_ rung of the ladder to the kind of advanced human 


condition enjoyed by the Russians, also suggests a 


_ good deal of Mr. Khrushchev’s rather rash and impru- 
' dent utterances in his exchange with the Speaker of 


the U.A.R. National Assembly, Anwar el Sadat. 

We seem to have gone through all this before. 
There is little to choose between Congressman 
Murphy telling us how backward we are, and the 
Russians doing the same thing. If politeness is an 
unfailing indication of civilization, then the manners 


_ of Commissars and Congressmen alike indicate that 
_ the mass consumption of their technocracies has 


failed to civilize them. In the East, we have not as 


-| yet unlearned our codes of politeness and good man- 
_ ners. And though agreeing with the Communists that 


politeness and manners are not likely to feed us, lack 
of them will not help either. 

Alas for the Marxist-Leninists, in addition to being 
well-mannered and because of our long years of trib- 
ulations, trials and misery, we in Afro-Asia have 
become, to a large degree, philosophers. Our philoso- 
phy being singularly free from dogmatic posturings 
tends to regard the ukases of the Soviet Communists 
as the rather juvenile illegitimate twentieth century 
expression of Byzantine fulminations. For is not the 
tone of the present Supreme Soviet, with its paternal- 


-| istic avuncularism, not unlike that of their spiritual 


forebears, the Imperial Diet at Constantinople? 
There is a well-known Afro-Asian saying to the 
effect that “leopards never change their spots.” Be- 
ing convinced of this, Mr. Khrushchev will excuse 
us if we see behind the rather threatening pseudo- 


_ paternalism of his words the sort of Holy Russian 


posturings that the murdered Czar used to address 
to the Arabs in an earlier but not less acquisitive era 
of Russian history. 


The Commune of Vicos 
Translated from Caretas (Lima) 


1-15 July 1961 


The article below describes one of the most dra- 
matic successes of foreign financial and technical 
aid to a particularly underprivileged group in an 
underdeveloped country. U.S. government assist- 
ance to Peru has often been stymied by bureaucratic 
indifference and inefficiency. The Vicos project is 





A Vicos Indian working in the fields of the commune 


a private initiative. The relatively small Carnegie 
Corporation, which sponsored the program, was the 
first of the family trusts to be set up for philan- 
thropic purposes. Caretas is a popular illustrated 
Peruvian weekly. 


IN 1951 two anthropologists, Dr. Carlos Monge, 
President of the Indian Institute of Peru, and Dr. 
Allan Holmberg of Cornell University decided to- 
find the answers to the questions: “Can economic 
and social assistance transform the primitive Andean 
Indian into a modern and productive citizen?” and 
“Is such a transformation possible within a reason- 
ably short period of time and with a relatively small 
investment?” The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York provided $200,000 to investigate these ques- 
tions, and the Peru-Cornell Project was set up. The 
Indian Institute, Cornell and the Peruvian govern- 
ment selected the Vicos holding for the experiment. 
Vicos is located on the rocky slopes of the Cordil- 
lera Blanca and has been inhabited for the last 400 
years by an Indian community of roughly 2,250 peo- 
ple. The Society for Public Welfare of Huaraz, pro- 
prietor of the Vicos hacienda since 1611, administers 
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it by renting it to the highest bidder for ten-year 
periods. The Indians are included in the contract. 
Each male member of the 400 families, according 
to the system common here, has to work three days 
a week for the landholder, either on the more fertile 
land reserved for him or as a laborer loaned to an- 
other farm. In addition the peasants and their fam- 
ilies are required to do other work without pay, cook- 
ing, serving or acting as watchmen for the adminis- 
trator. A peasant was allotted a small piece of poor 
land which could barely maintain him and _ his 
family. 

Of course living in such conditions for many gen- 
erations they were extremely backward culturally 
and technically. Very few even spoke Spanish, and 
only about twenty knew the rudiments of writing. 
To most, the very word “Peru” was unknown, as was 
the concept of nationality. Their mistrust of the out- 
side world was such that often travellers passing the 
Chacas mines were greeted with stones. The level 
of malnutrition and of infantile mortality was the 
worst in the country. 

Dr. Holmberg and Dr. Mario Vasquez took over 
the management of the farm. During the first five 
years, they kept the old system while introducing 
reforms. They designated certain responsibilities to 
some of the Indians, like labor supervision. They 
paid for previously unpaid labor. The profits of each 
harvest were invested in the development of the 


Vicos—after 





community. A group of leaders was put in charge of 
long-range planning. Weekly workers meetings were! 
organized where matters of interest to the commu. 
nity were discussed. Since the potato is one of Vicos' | 
main sources of food, agronomists began experi. | 
ments to find new ways of growing them. It was 
soon possible to demonstrate to the Indians of Vicos 
that if they planted a certain kind of potato under 
certain circumstances and with certain techniques 
they would have larger yields. The good results were 
very helpful in winning the Indians’ confidence. 
When the rent contract expired in January 1957, 
the Cornell-Peru Project decided not to renew it.| 
Five years of social and technical assistance had | 
been enough: the Vicos people were already able to | 
take care of themselves. The old hacienda system | 
was to be replaced by a cooperative, and one hectare | 
(approximately 2/2 acres) that in 1952 produced} 
$92 worth of potatoes now produced between $37) 
and $555 worth. A modern school system handling | 
400 students had been set up, and a hospital as oa | 
Both were built with Vicos’ own money. The “com- 
muners” had also elected a Board of Directors who 
were in charge of business transactions. Further. 
more the Indians had decided to buy the property | 
themselves and had started collecting funds, and | 
now, as a result of the government land reallocation | 
program, own their own land. Today, in 1961, the | 
Vicos’ financial conditions are excellent. With a| 
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production four or five times that of 1951, the com- 
munity has a liquid capital of $18,600. A young boy 
from Vicos is finishing his high school studies in 
the nearby town of Carhuaz, and Vicos itself now 
has twelve schools. A plan of pine and eucalyptus 
reforestation is underway. Rabbit breeding, honey 
and handicrafts also contribute to their income. But 
most important of all, the Indians’ basic attitude 
has changed. The servile peasants have become pro- 
ductive, creative individuals and their deep distrust 
of the outside world has been replaced by a healthy 
self-confidence. A small group of those Indians, who 
are about half of Peru’s population, is now produc- 
ing wealth and is able to help itself towards progress. 
Sooner or later, Peru must change the anachronistic 
social structures that keep five or six million people 
in poverty. Vicos today is not a Utopian society nor 
a miraculous solution, but it is an important step on 
the long hard way towards national integration and 
real development. 


The False Problem 
of the Sahara 


Translated from Afrique Action (Tunis) 
5 June 1961 


Last month WORLD PRESS COMMENT drew attention 
to the importance of the Sahara. Since then it has 
become clear that the Algerian War will not end un- 
til the future of the Sahara has been settled. In late 
July the negotiations between France and the Pro- 
visional Government of the Algerian rebels broke 
down. The Algerians consider the Sahara an in- 
tegral part—indeed four-fifths—of “our national 
territory.” 

Europeans believe that Africa needs European 
capital and know-how to exploit these riches. To the 
Africans, however, and particularly to the Alger- 
ians, this does not seem self-evident. The strong 
stand adopted by the Algerian negotiators on the 
Sahara probably reflects their conviction that Euro- 
pean solidarity may not withstand the temptations 
of huge profits. Like this article from Afrique Ac- 
tion, the French press has reported that Enrico 
Mattei, the Italian oil magnate, has promised the 
Algerians technical and financial aid to exploit the 
Sahara’s underground wealth. 

The article printed below carries no signature. 


World Topics 


Afrique Action, President Habib Bourguiba’s weekly 
organ, states in an introduction that this analysis 
was written by “one of the greatest specialists” on 
oil questions. 


THE GALLIC cock sweated blood and water to 
find the fabulous treasure of Persian legend. Now 
that the search has ended, the F.L.N. demands the 
lion’s share of the desert chestnuts which others 
have roasted in the sun. 

A French weekly, which nevertheless is not ultra, 
recently stigmatized the Algerian Provisional Gov- 
ernment’s claim to sovereignty over the two Saharan 
provinces in those terms. A confidential public 
opinion survey made at the request of the French 
Premier reveals that while a large majority of French 
people accept Algerian independence as something 
that should happen and no longer believe those who 
used to tell them that “to lose Algeria is to lose 
France,” seventy-five per cent of French citizens still 
feel bound to “our Sahara.” Here they still see 
“France’s great opportunity”: a fabulous treasure 
chest and “the fruit of hard labor which the country 
should hold on to.” 

Conversely, the majority believe that if the Sa- 
hara, “a French invention,’ were to fall under Al- 
gerian sovereignty, its wealth would at once benefit 
Algeria only, not France. 

What truth is there in this? From the economic 
point of view, what does the Sahara mean to pres- 
ent-day France and what concrete advantages would 
the Sahara bring to Algeria and the other associated 
African countries? 

The Sahara is, above all, an oil investment for 
France. In the nine years since explorations began, 
France has invested almost 900 million dollars in 
the development and transport of Sahara oil. To 
this other countries have contributed another eighty 
millions, making almost one billion in all. 

This is a considerable but not gigantic sum when 
spread over a nine-year period. It comes to slightly 
less than the cost of one year of military operations 
in Algeria and to three times the cost of a year’s 
administration of Algeria. On the other hand, it 
represents four-fifths of Algeria’s national income. 

This investment has permitted the discovery and 
partial exploitation of hydrocarbon deposits, both 
liquid and gas, estimated at two million tons. Since 
France has always lacked sufficient power sources 
and has had to purchase two-thirds of its oil with 
foreign currency, this discovery of a nearby source 
of supply in her own monetary zone represents a 
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big advantage. In four years production from the 
wells already discovered in the Sahara would more 
than cover French consumption and would save 
sixty million dollars a year in foreign currency. 

Would this mean a general increase in French 
wealth? That is hard to say, but the saving in for- 
eign currency would certainly contribute to stability; 
to what extent it might create a more favorable bal- 
ance of payments is another story. National self- 
sufficiency in power resources means less than it 
once did. Sweden and Germany, which rely heavily 
on outside power supplies, have economic prosper- 
ity and stable currencies... . 

In addition to the savings in foreign currency, Sa- 
haran oil would yield other benefits to France. No 
longer would high oil prices enrich foreign oil com- 
panies. French citizens and the French state would 
benefit by reinvesting profits in the franc zone. 

These benefits, at first glance, are not negligible 
since Sahara oil is relatively inexpensive to produce. 
Exploration costs twice as much as in the Middle 
East but only one-tenth of what it costs in the 
United States. Production expenses also are twice as 
high in the Middle East but only one-sixth as high 
as in the United States. In addition, transportation 
costs less from the Sahara than from the Persian 
Ga... 

France must be aware that any agreement she 
forces on the Algerian government would be tenuous 
at best. 

Is the purpose, then, to take advance precautions 
against eventual Algerian revision of the 50-50 for- 
mula or even eventual nationalization? A change in 
the 50-50 ratio is in any case inevitable. In the first 
place, the Algerian government is the legitimate heir 
of forty percent of the shares of the Societé Na- 
tionale Repal, now held by the French General Gov- 
erament, which would raise the Algerian share of 
the profits. Secondly, the Italian Ente Nazionale 
Idrocarbuti [the Italian state oil and natural gas au- 
thority] with which the Algerian Provisional Gov- 
ernment has already established contact, has intro- 
duced a formula in Iran, Egypt, Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco which grants each country half ownership and 
as much as seventy-five percent of the profits. 

Furthermore, complete Algerian nationalization 
of oil would harm French national interests no more 
than world revision of the profit-sharing ratio. And 
if the French want to join the world-wide struggle 
against want, they must contribute several hundred 
million dollars a year in the form of loans and grants 
to reconstruct and develop Algeria. Exports cover 
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only thirty percent of Algerian imports and France | 


has always made up the 600 million dollar deficit in 
order to continue its exports to Algeria... . 
The only difference nationalization would make 


would be to deprive the oil companies and stock- | 


holders of their profits and dividends. The loss for a 


small minority would, however, be more than made | 


up by the reduction in French taxes resulting from 
a more solvent Algeria. 

Since French national interests do not require 
that Sahara oil remain in French hands, what is 
really important for France is that Algeria remain 
in the franc zone. France must earn this privilege 
(the case of Guinea shows how important it is) by 


erin eria more means for its development | 
off Al for its development | 


than might be offered elsewhere. 

From now on, the importance of a developing 
country will be in connection with its role in the 
uncommitted world. The struggle to throw off the 
shackles of underdevelopment is the adventure of 


the century, and countries which do not know how | 





carseat 





to enter the lists will sink into provincialism, de- 


feated by history. 

If Sahara oil cannot be the magic wand France 
has so long awaited, can it be a wand for Algeria? 
The figures quoted are the first part of the answer. 
When Sahara oil production arrives at the expected 


average of thirty million tons yearly, Algeria will earn | 
(if profits are not shared with the other countries | 


bordering the Sahara) 260 million dollars a year on 
the 50-50 basis. 

If Algeria should nationalize oil, profits would be 
doubled, but at least one-third would be reinvested, 
leaving something more than 300 million dollars. 
This is a significant sum since the lowest estimate 
provides a twenty percent increase in the Algerian 
national income. 

But oil alone, even nationalized, would not solve 
any of Algeria’s economic problems: neither its for- 
eign deficit (640 million dollars, part of which is due 
to war expenses) nor the problems of development, 
employment and standard of living. What has hap- 
pened in Iran, Saudi Arabia and Venezuela shows 
the same pattern. 

Venezuela, which has only six million inhabitants 
and is the third largest oil producer of the world 
(150 million tons or eight times more than Algeria’s 
future production per capita ), employs only two 
percent of its manpower in the oil industry. The 
oil companies spend forty percent of the value of 
their exports in Venezuela, and this money is pri- 
marily spent on imports because there has been no 
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corresponding growth in Venezuelan consumer pro- 
duction. Venezuelan oil has created a small minor- 
ity of wealthy men without alleviating the poverty 
of the large majority. 

Even if Algeria nationalized its oil reserves, the 
same thing would happen, assuming—as many in 
France and Algeria do—that large industries would 
have charge of the exploitation. The Algerian popu- 
lation cannot directly consume oil any more than it 
can use petroleum products. 

Priority given to industries producing for export 
or even to industry per se would create a small, rela- 
tively privileged working class whose buying power 
would be largely absorbed by imported consumer 
goods, principally foodstuffs. Algeria’s own produc- 
tion of consumer goods would not increase. 

The wealth created by industrialization and oil ex- 
port would further harm the economy since it could 
not be distributed among the people. Actually, 
three-fourths of the Algerians make their living from 
the soil and earn less than one hundred dollars a 
year. Since they live in poverty on what they grow, 
earning little and buying less, they have nothing to 
gain from the buying power that oil or other indus- 
tries create. 

It can no longer be denied that a collectivist kind 
of agrarian reform plus massive investments and 
public works (as in Israel or in China) can raise the 
standard of living of the rural masses, enable agri- 
culture to feed the industrial workers and provide 
industry with an expanding domestic market. But 
not until the agrarian revolution gets well under 
way can industry expand and spread wealth on all 
levels. To provide real progress, the economy must 
“walk on two legs,” as Mao T’se-tung put it. 

Oil does not amount to a major factor in the Al- 
gerian economy. It cannot provide the means for the 
immense agricultural expansion required by a coun- 


_ try which imports forty percent of its grain and still 


remains undernourished. It can only lighten the bur- 
den somewhat by giving the Algerian state the 
means to pay (that is to feed and clothe) the 
masses engaged in rural development projects. Later 
these agricultural improvements will add five to ten 
times the value of estimated oil production to Al- 
geria’s total annual income. 

Thus oil provides no magic wand for Algeria or for 
the Maghreb. Oil revenues can only relieve, but not 
climinate Algeria’s economic dependence on France 
and the other developed countries. It will be many 
years before Saharan power sources (oil, natural gas 
and, in twenty years perhaps, solar energy, in which 
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the Sahara is richer than any other region) will 
mean complete economic emancipation. 

It is this distant future that the Algerian negotia- 
tors are trying to safeguard. Their national interests 
are not incompatible with those of France, they are 
incompatible only with the interests of the oil trusts. 


Hinduism and “Sarita” 


Viswanath 
Translated from Sarita (New Delhi) 


November 1960 


FROM TIME to time we have published articles in 
Sarita attacking those aspects of our Hindu religion 





Jotma, Hindu God of Might 


and ancient Indian culture which lead us to fanati- 
cism, narrow mindedness and disunity and hold back 
the development of the nation. Sarita always chal- 
lenges those reactionary and conservative elements 
which restrict our frame of mind through conventions 
and customs. In addition, to promote the social con- 
sciousness of the people Sarita considers it must 
break the vicious cycle of malpractice, fraud and 
spiritual exploitation which survive behind the fa- 
cade of high sounding goals and moral principles. 

We are proud of the sincere cooperation a large 
sector of our readers gives us in this social crusade. 
No doubt some are offended by Sarita’s policy but 
we note that their opposition is due to a misunder- 
standing of our policy. We submit that we are an in- 
tegral part of Hindu society and that we have a con- 
scious desire to give it a modern, powerful, prosper- 
ous and progressive structure. 

We know that Hinduism is a great religion and 
that its chief characteristic is its ability to adapt it- 
self to changing times and give new vigor to tradi- 
tional and permanent values. But this adaptation 
can only be achieved after we re-evaluate our super- 
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annuated social structure in the light of the present 
transitional era without regard for its high standing 
either in the past or the present. In addition we 
must also rid Hinduism of all notions that hamper 
our growth. 

People often ask why we criticize only Hinduism. 
Are there no conservative forces in other religions, 
too? The answer is that we are Hindus and the de- 
velopment of our civilization and culture is our 
birthright. And we are convinced that one should 
bother only about his own religion. Criticism of 
other religions adds only to communal discord. 

People also ask why we do not throw light on the 
more positive aspects of Hinduism. In this respect 
we submit that for the last five thousand years, every 
single moment of our lives from birth to death, we 
have heard the praises of Hinduism. There also 
seems to be a flood of memorized speeches and pat- 
ented articles in our newspapers, magazines and va- 
rious religious conferences. The need now is for the 
voice which may prevent us from turning into fanat- 
ics—Communists, narrow-minded, traditional and 
naive—and also, at the same time, present the new 
aspects of the scientific civilization. 

We do not consider it intelligent to blame mod- 
ern science and civilization for every malpractice, 
misconduct and weakness without pointing to the 
poison being brewed in the veins of our social life. 
No nation has yet progressed with such an ostrich- 
like tendency, nor will in the future. 

The history of the last two thousand years bears 
witness to this phenomenon. We have experienced 
only slavery and destruction. We have lost repeat- 
edly to Greeks, Shakas, Hunas, Arabs, Turks, Per- 
sians, Portuguese, Frenchmen and Britishers and even 
to a handful of Abyssinians, Ghulams, Habshis, and 
playboys. That we are now independent after two 
thousand years is more to be attributed to the 
changed political values of the modern world than 
to our own determination or sacrifice. 

We believe that our ineffectuality stems from the 
immorality and corruption of Hindu society and 
hence relates directly to our Scriptures, philosophies, 
doctrines, standards and objectives. So long as we 
fail to change our basic patterns, the tale of slavery 
and helplessness will continue. 

Hence we do not mind speaking out against these 
weaknesses and being called anti-Hindu. We strong- 
ly hope our campaign to reconstruct Hindu society 
will not only be supported by our readers but also 
objectively understood by our critics and antagonists. 


Translated by Narenda K. Sethi 
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Irrelevant Oxbridge? 
From The Economist (London) 
24 June 1961 


POPULAR CRITICISMS of Oxford and Cam} 
bridge and speculation about their future within the 
system of British university education, have taken a} 
number of lines. One of these, that their doors are! 
still too tightly closed because of social prejudice, 
was discussed in a previous article (The Economist, 
April 22, 1961), where it was argued that the real 
trouble lay in the inability of many schools to meet | 
Oxbridge’ s high entrance standards. The present ar. | 
ticle is concerned with two other criticisms, which| 
seem separate but are in fact connected. | 

The first is that Oxbridge syllabuses are irrelevant 
to the urgent needs of the modern world. What is; 
the use of learning symbolic logic in the age of the 
hydrogen bomb? This can be corrected, it is claimed, 
by redrawing syllabuses academically so that, say,| 
African Studies replace Greek History; and by de! 
signing practical courses like Accountancy or Man. 
agement as an addition to the theoretical syllabus) 
(Churchill College has recently announced a course} 
of this sort.) 

Arguments against this were developed some years| 
ago during the controversy over Sir Walter Mober:| 
ly’ s The Crisis in the Universities published in 1949) 
and have recently been restated by Mr. Alan Bul 
lock, among others. The university, according to this! 
view, exists primarily to give the country’s ablest' 
young men a pause of three or four years to think} 
to learn and to reflect; to acquire intellectual (and| 
perhaps social and aesthetic) standards which will| 
enable them to see through bogus arguments quick-| 
ly and to develop valid ones with conviction; and to! 
realize that the frontiers of knowledge are neither’ 
certain nor static. The core of this process is the 
mastery of the basic theoretical principles of one ot! 
two subjects and some acquaintance with those of| 
others. The method consists as much in mutual dis | 
cussion between the undergraduates as in formal ot 
informal tuition. In this connection the really able) 
men play a part out of all relation to their numbers,’ 
for they teach each other, form a serious link be | 
tween dons and undergraduates and set the intellec-| 
tual pace for undergraduate life in the university | 
a whole. 

The objection that study of this sort is social 
unjustifiable is met by the claim that it is in fact’ 
closely relevant to the needs of an increasingly spe | 
cialized and intricate society. For no other method| 
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simultaneously concentrates and expands the pow- 
ers of the mind, thus enabling the graduate to grasp 
and criticize a whole range of practical subjects and 
to bring an independent judgment to bear on them. 
Studies perfect nature and are perfected by experi- 
ence. Conversely, experience without studies can 
lead to narrow and uncreative views and the reten- 
tion of traditional methods at the expense of effi- 
ciency as Keynes never tired of repeating. 

This view of what a university education should 
be necessarily leads to suspicion of “practical” and 
“relevant” courses. It can plausibly be argued (on 
the normal grounds of the benefits of specialization ) 
that “practical courses” are best pursued in techno- 
logical colleges or within businesses themselves. One 
learns by doing. And it is really not too difficult to 
see that courses meant—with the best will in the 
world—to be “relevant” to today’s needs may prove 
to be horribly irrelevant to tomorrow’s. ‘To use a 
military metaphor, those who argue for direct rele- 
vance are always committing their main forces to 
action against enemies who may not exist or whose 
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strength may be wildly misjudged. 

This discussion is germane to another line of 
criticism of Oxbridge: that it takes the cream of the 
school entry, thus depriving Redbrick universities of 
the leaven they need for their student body. The 
deprivation is the more keenly felt because many 
Redbrick staffs are themselves Oxbridge trained and 
therefore know what they are missing. 

One remedy proposed is to spread the entry by 
some system of regional quotas. It also looks as 
though some thought is being given to the idea of 
developing Oxbridge as a primarily graduate center, 
thus freeing the talented undergraduate for admis- 
sion elsewhere. Now the main achievement of Ox- 
bridge has always been in teaching, and this has de- 
pended on the presence there of a nucleus of clever 
undergraduates. The main achievement of Redbrick 
has, on the whole, been on the side of research. 
Would it not be a better policy to continue to foster 
undergraduate studies at Oxbridge and to export her 
graduates to Redbrick universities for advanced study 
and research degrees? 


16th century English woodcut: a university professor 


and three pupils 
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The Hat 


Translated from Szpilki (Warsaw) 
14 May 1961 


An amusing look at the stilted ways of bureaucracy, 
applicable anywhere, from Poland’s foremost satir- 
‘ical organ. 


THE PRESIDENT summoned all of us and de- 
clared: “This can’t go on any longer. Complaints are 
coming in from all over about the sloppy appearance 
of our personnel. You go around unbuttoned, wear- 
ing caps or actually hatless. This is supposed to be 
Europe? Our prestige is suffering. As of today, it’s got 
to stop. Please be informed that our institution has 
purchased with emergency funds a maroon, de luxe 
Borsalino fedora for dress representation. ‘This hat 
will be at the compulsory disposal of staff members 
going to the city on official business. Let’s get civilized, 
gentlemen!” 

Weall liked the official hat very much. Normally it 
hung on a special hook in the hall, guarded by a plant 
watchman to prevent its use by unauthorized person- 
nel. ‘To wear the hat one had to obtain a permit from 
the secretariat based on an authorization of one’s visit 
to the city. But soon there developed all sorts of 
trouble. 

First of all, not everybody had the same head. The 
assistant to the president had a small hat size and 
therefore kept stuffing the hat with newspapers. There 
were gripes. ‘The vice president complained most bit- 
terly, saying: “The assistant to the president never 
removes the newspaper after use; besides, he is guilty 
of stuffing public property.” 

Before long the president received an anonymous 
letter: “From a sanitary standpoint, it is my duty to 
inform you that the vice president has dandruff, and 
his head perspires. Long live labor!” 

A meeting was called at which the most devastating 
charge was that the official hat had not been exploited 
one hundred percent and therefore its amortization 
was not being effected properly. For instance, the sen- 
ior accountant had been seen in the city on business, 
but instead of wearing the hat he was fanning himself 
with it. The senior accountant tried to explain it away 
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by saying that it had been very hot that day. Then the | 


president rose to say that the senior accountant should | 


be ashamed of himself, that, yes, he could have fanned | 
himself, but with something privately-owned, not 
with an official hat strictly for business use only during 
business hours. 

The following day is Sunday. I am strolling slowly | 
down the street. I look and who do you think is com. | 
ing toward me? Our president . . . in the maroon | 
fedora for dress representation. He keeps looking away | 
as though he doesn’t see me. I rub my hands and | 
think: What is better to do? Greet him as my superior | 
regardless of the official hat? Or make believe I don’t | 
see him and not greet him as a superior wearing our 
official hat on Sunday? I chose the latter course. 

On Monday I'll ask him for a raise. 
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Beggars: 
Relics of Colonialism 


Tai Solarin 


From Daily Times (Lagos) 
25 March 1961 i 


I DO NOT hate beggars, but I hate begging—I mean | 
the style of begging where the beggar goes round the | 
town with a bowl to collect food or money, which: | 
ever may suit you to give him, to keep him alive. | 
If I had my way and if I could convince most Ni: | 
gerians to behave as I do, there would not be a single | 
beggar left anywhere on the streets of Nigeria after 
one week. 
Weapon? Abrupt truncation of all gifts. All those 
who chose to live only by begging somebody else to 
give them enough to eat to keep alive would have | 
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died off. And those who chose to look for alternative 
methods of keeping body and soul together would 


have either taken to stealing—if they had no integ- 


rity—or started work to earn their living. 

The man who hates the beggar most is he who 
gives to keep the beggar alive, for the more liberal a 
country is in almsgiving, the greater the number of 
beggars on the streets. ‘The man who loves the beg- 
gar most is he who refuses to see a beggar estab- 
lished as a beggar. And the integrity of a people is 
measured not by the number of millionaires there 
are in the country but by the number of people who 
walk up or down the streets with their heads up. 

In most civilized countries of the world nobody 
may beg, unless licensed—and the licenses are hard 
to get! 

On gaining nationhood one of the first acts of the 
new China was to enact a law to proscribe begging. 
Several foreign newspaper correspondents have won- 
dered where all the Chinese beggars of the pre-revo- 
lutionary days went to. There was even a suggestion 
that hundreds of the chronic ones were loaded into a 
big ship and dumped into the Sea of China! But on 
one thing all foreigners agree of the present China— 
that all the streets in a country of some 600,000,000 
people have been completely stripped of the street 
beggars. 

Beggars, so the Chinese argued, were a necessity 
ina governed country. Visitors from the ruling coun- 
try always liked to see their pictures taken as they 
doled money into the outstretched hands of a piti- 
able looking beggar. 

Before looking for a solution for our own country 
it would be more proper to try to see how much 
begging there is. It would be much more difficult to 
know the number of beggars. Such figures are not 
published anywhere in our country. 

The chorus “dash, dash” or “give me dash” sung 
individually or in small groups by children at Kano 
City market could be most embarrassing or tantaliz- 
ing or both to anybody who comes from a country 
where everybody walks with an air of personal dig- 
nity and self-importance. 

My guess is that the Englishmen who picked up 
their hatred of India of the pre-independence days 
were those who were most tormented by the street 
beggars. I have once referred to Mr. Beverly Nichols, 
who was first shocked at hearing fellow Englishmen 
shouting “Jao” (get away) to Indian beggars, but 
who himself later found that he had to use the same 
terse word to the Indian beggars. Englishmen in 
England would be hard put to find somebody to 
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shout “get away” to anywhere in that country. 

Begging has experienced many phases in Nigeria, 
but in its present phase it has undergone a sort of 
metamorphosis, donning a new attire and assuming 
a refined accent. The children who are dressed up 
by their parents and dispatched at the Christian and 
Muslim festivals to go and “see” Auntie Jennie and 
Grandpa Suberu and not to forget to “see” a few 
friends of the parents en route, are point-blank beg- 
gars. ‘Those children would not go if they were sure 
they would receive no monetary gifts. The woman 
who carries the eight-day-old baby round to let the 
relations in town see its face has gone under a sub- 
terfuge. She wouldn’t bother to go if she could get 
all those relations to send by post their little money 
gifts. 

We can continue this analysis much more, but 
beneath each revelation is the secret begging pro- 
pensity. But the begging we are chiefly concerned 
with here is the bold-faced type where you are either 
cajoled or pestered to get yourself ‘ ‘relieved” of some 
money. 

What is the cure? There are two of them. 

The first curative is socialism. The State should 
declare that no members of the State may beg. Beg- 
ging smacks too much of colonialism. Think of the 
mountains of sheafs of paper that must have been 
consumed by the illuminated addresses from Ni- 
gerians to A.D.O.s., D.O.s., Residents, etc., as we 
implored them for water or electricity or good roads! 
And these things we never got until we gave them 
to ourselves with the arrival of self-government! 

How can we remove the blind or lame or leprous 
beggar from the street? More socialism is the an- 
swer. It might be necessary in a country like ours for 
all the governments of the Federation to impose a 
special levy which may be called, for example, PER- 
SONAL EMANCIPATION LEVY. Let us suggest 
an additional £1 per adult head per annum. The 
revenue accruing from this will more than build a 
few more eye hospitals, a few more trade centers 
specially meant for people with physical handicaps. 

A few more farm centers specially meant for those 
who would benefit from that orientation. A few more 
fishing boats, a few more blacksmiths’ anvils, a few 
more adult schools where we might even “discover” 
some physical incapables with prodigious heads on 
them. There are many lame teachers in England. 

The second is the better and the nobler and the 
loftier. The youth must be injected with the philoso- 
phy that all begging is derogatory. He must be edu- 
cated to appreciate the fact that he is an important 
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individual and must not cringe or crawl or subjugate 
himself to earn a living. 

In their schools the children of the Northern Re- 
gion, of the Western Region, should be made to be- 
lieve that the Regional Premiers or the Prime Minis- 
ter of the Federation or the university professors are 
what they are today not because they are superior to 
them as children but because they resolved to, and 
pulled themselves up by their own bootstraps. It is 
they who made themselves, and all these children 
can, if they determine to, do as much as or better 
still. 

They must be told in plain words that anybody 
who goes out a-begging belittles himself, belittles his 


family and belittles the ego, the very core of himself, 
They must be told that the idea of begging must 
shock their intelligence. They should have the per. 
sonal belief that it is man who makes himself. 

Let us all stop—as I have done—giving anything 
to any street beggar. This will drive into active work, 
creativeness and respectability three-quarters of the 
street beggars who, we all know, are ablebodied in 
any case. If the one-quarter we are now left with is 
made up only of the apparently unemployable, then 
our work is well-nigh done. The establishments we 
have already enumerated in hospitals, trade centers, 


adult schools, will be very richly distributed over | 


the Federation. 
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Rofard B. Wilson 


. . moreover, he was once considered the 


most promising designer in the Bauhaus!” 
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The Last Muses 
Jean Chalon 


Translated from Le Figaro Littéraire (Paris) 


20 May 1961 


“TO BE a model, you’ve got to like painters. And 
painting. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Call me Palmyre.” 

She is a blonde young woman, indistinguishable 
from the thousands of blondes dumped from subways 
and buses into the streets of Paris every morning. 
She had arranged to meet me at the corner of the 
rue des Saints-Prés and quai Malaquais where Bus 95 
stops. For two weeks Palmyre has been modeling at 
the Beaux-Arts. 

“It pays less than any other school, 275 to 300 old 
francs an hour. But the atmosphere is unique. I have 
ten times more fun with my students than if I 
worked in an office. And any real model has to work 
there.” 

“What do you mean, real? Are there fake models?” 

“Sure the amateurs, but their nationality gives 
them away. Most of the time they’re North Euro- 
peans trying to earn enough to pay the rent. ‘They 
don’t know how to sit; they assume a pose that takes 
it all out of them and they collapse in a sweat. Girls 
like them are soon forgotten unless some odd fea- 
ture suddenly makes them famous. This girl from 
London who used to spend six months a year in 
Paris is still talked about. She just loved studios. 
You couldn’t keep her away. She used to beg to be 
allowed to spend nights there, all alone, huddled in 
a corner. Quite a gal.” 

Palmyre has the highest conception of her role. To 
skillfully shuttle between sidewalk and studio. The 
reputation for levity that hounds professional mod- 
els may stem from it. “We are all lumped together,” 
she snarls. 

Palmyre has the highest conception of her role. To 
be a model is to be no less than a Muse. Imbued 
with the idea that she is indispensable and perfect, 
she puts herself on a par with the gods, the students, 
everybody. A Muse needs no special training, no de- 
gree, no particular schooling. She does not have to 
be beautiful and can be successful at any age. Nor 
are references required of her. A model in search of 
work has only to call at studios and ask for the man 
in charge, the “massier.” 

In painters’ lingo, the “masse” is the money. The 
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“massier” holds the purse strings, replaces faulty 
easels, provides stools and models. In brief, he man- 
ages the studio. The “massiers” complain that the 
breed of models is threatened with extinction by 
two great plagues—photography and_strip-tease— 
which pay better and are less tiring. If she expects to 
eke a living out of modeling, a model must sit from 
morning to night. The 1961 Gioconda is ambitious, 
dreams of buying an apartment and spending her va- 
cation in Greece. 

“I’m telling you, if you want to stick with this 
kind of work, you’ve got to love it. Just think, the 
academies pay us 400 old francs an hour; private ar- 
tists give us 500 to 600—and because that’s a bit 
high, they won’t offer us a cigarette. And then there 
are their wives with overactive imaginations, who 
keep watching us. As if the work wasn’t tough 
enough without additional troubles.” 

Palmyre is right. Even when a model’s pose seems 
relaxed, she is far from relaxation. Staying in the 
same position for an hour or more like the apple dear 
to Cezanne’s heart, is trying to the body, and a good 
model starts her day early. 

At the Beaux-Arts, the models work only in the 
morning. If they do come in the afternoon, the stu- 
dents must pay them, and so the students prefer to 
paint a still life, which is decidedly cheaper. The 
model is paid from eight-thirty a.m. but arrives at 
nine. She has no reason to hurry, for the students 
turn up even later, sleepy and yawning. We go 
through studios bearing the names of the chiefs who 
run them: Brianchon, Chapelain-Midy, Leguelt. . . 

“See that sign—‘No Visitors’? If anyone stops you, 
Say you’re my cousin.” 

As soon as she reaches “her” studio, Palmyre, a 
good housekeeper, lights the stove and curses the 
chefs-cochons (chief-pigs) for their lack of authority. 
Chef-cochon is the nickname for the seniors who 
are supposed to assign various jobs to freshmen, like 
Monday morning cleaning and stove tending. But 
the boys obviously don’t take to this kind of activity, 
and things are in a general state of, shall we say, 
pleasant slovenliness. 

When at last the stove is burning, Palmyre disap- 
pears behind a screen and emerges clad in an orange 
robe with her name stenciled in red on the back. She 
mounts the platform. Ease on the platform is the 
hallmark of the professional. The amateur wouldn’t 
object to sitting on the filthy rug. But not Palmyre: 
she disgustedly scratches it with her toe and refuses 
to spread out the towel under her arm. The chefs- 
cochons are summoned, they argue, negotiate and 
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finally swear to have it cleaned by the following day. 

Palmyre condescends to start posing. For an hour 
she will remain with her hands against her breasts, 
her left leg stretched out, her right bent under. She 
has taken a sitting pose. After seven years practice 
she has learned to make the most of her assets while 
sparing herself as much as possible. A model must 
quickly learn the art of husbanding her strength. In 
the studio, everyone looks out for himself; and no 
one would think twice about her comfort. But Pal- 
myre does. Her phobia, shared by other models, is 
drafts, and I hear her shout without moving a mus- 
cle: 

“What—left the door open? You want me to catch 
my death of cold?” 

Everybody turns round. I must acknowledge the 
obvious: while busily rummaging about, I forgot to 
close the door. I pass by a line of reproving paint 
brushes to throw myself at Palmyre’s feet, and she 
generously forgives me and apologizes. 

“IT hadn’t noticed it was you. You like it here? 
Really different, isn’t it?” 

She is as anxious to please as a hostess entertain- 
ing for the first time. I look at her: she wears her 
nakedness like a frock. One is somewhat embarrassed 
at having clothes on. Proudly Palmyre towers over 
the sea of beards and overgrown hair of the students 
who are busily struggling to draw her. 

“Recess!” shouts the massier. There are two re- 
cesses in the morning, one at ten, another at eleven. 

During the first, the goddess leaves her throne and 
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goes from canvas to canvas. A model owes it to her- 
self to be receptive and to comment on the varied 
interpretations of her body. She gives her opinion 
serenely, distributes censure and eulogy, sows the 
wind and reaps the whirlwind. The massier clamors 
for silence. 

At the second break, the tired Palmyre stretches 
out on a nondescript couch rapidly losing springs, 
stuffing and life. She is surrounded by a crowd. Here 
the complicity of insiders prevails, with its passwords 
and mysterious fellowship that excludes the outsider. 
The studio is a village where gossip spreads rapidly. 
American accents mingle with Hungarian accents. 
It’s too hot. One is overcome with an unhealthy 
torpor that makes one want to remain for hours do- 
ing nothing but prattling on and on. . . I catch 
words that I had imagined would be passionate and 
all I hear is: 

“When the devil are you going to give me that 
recipe for eggs with cheese?” 

“Now if you want to get your scooter really clean 
you've got to use. . .” 

At the end of the recess, Palmyre leads me to a 
balcony and shows me a garden girded with high 
walls, trees and statues. 

“That’s the director’s garden, it’s off limits. In 
June there'll be a ball there. Malraux’ll come and I'll 
be invited. You see, students come and go, but 
models go on forever.” 

Secure in this knowledge Palmyre resumes her 
pose, enjoying fully the flavor of this perpetual day 
off from school. At noon she gets ready to leave her 
kingdom. When it rains she eats in the Beaux-Arts 
cafeteria; when the weather is good she goes for a 
snack to the banks of the Seine, where she now takes 
me. We share sandwiches. 

“You must come eat at my place. I’m all for real 
cooking. I hate these quickie meals.” 

Sentimental Palmyre will strike up a conversation 
with a woman beggar, feed crumbs to sparrows and 
pick a twig of ivy that she pins on her lapel as a piece 
of jewelry. All this is done with the affectation 
which up to now I had ascribed only to actresses on 
the town. Away from her stage—the studio—she 
struggles again, becoming what she is—a run-of-the- 
mill young blonde. Who would recognize the Muse 
in this bargain store suit? 

In the afternoons Palmyre goes to the rue du 
Dragon or de la Grande-Chaumicre, generally on 
foot both to save money and to get some exercise. 
The Académie Jullian or la Grande-Chaumicre em- 
ploy her according to a meticulously established and 
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respected schedule. From two to five p.m., two forty- 
five-minute sessions and two twenty-five-minute ones. 
From five to seven p.m., five-minute sittings which 


' enable the students to do quick sketches and the 


models to try arduous poses—on tip-toe with arms 
raised, for instance. These exercises require inven- 


© tiveness, but they are bearable and have nothing in 





ee 


common with the dreary sitting of the May and June 


competitive exams. 

“That’s when I have to keep the same pose for 
three straight hours. My feet got hot; it’s torture. 
Fortunately, the students slip orange peels under my 
soles to cool them off. By the way, at the Grande- 
Chaumicre, don’t say you’re my cousin; tell them 
you're a pal who’s come to work.” 
~ The Grande-Chaumitre is still the hub, the great 
recruiting center. Artists in need of models call in, 
and massiers make appointments there. Unemployed 
models come in looking for work. Sometimes, on 
Monday mornings, the hallways look like slave mar- 
kets with women straight out of Renoir, Soutine or 
Modigliani waiting to be hired. 

Madame Rose in a white headdress, a real Cer- 
berus at times, guards the entrance. No one can 
touch her when it comes to detecting Peeping Toms, 
the plague of the studios. An old gentleman who had 
attempted to certify his purity of intention by wav- 


Students at the Grande-Chaumiére 
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ing a tiny pad and pencil has just been chased away, 
“Satyr! why don’t you go to the Bois de Boulogne?” 
Expecting the worst I get cold feet and slink into 
the gloom where a mulatto, a quiet fat lady and a 
little girl underfed for sixty years are waiting. A busy, 
whispering crowd surrounds Madame Rose. The 
model’s desire for consideration and respect gives 
them an almost pathological touchiness. 

“Madame Rose, if he doesn’t write me apologizing 
for having stood me up, I'll never go back to sit for 
him.” 

“Come on now, you wouldn’t do that. You're his 
favorite model.” 

“All the more reason. Who does he think he is 
anyway?” 

Her mates nod approvingly. Beneath their smiles 
and friendly pats, they would kill one another in 
their eagerness to be the One-and-Only model. They 
have got used to living in a frenzied atmosphere; this 
environment is their drug. They are friendly but 
nonetheless true addicts. For the time being they 
purr like tamed tigresses under Madame Rose’s wing. 

All they do is talk shop, subtly differentiating be- 
tween the model who sees only the money in it and 
the one who works out of love for art. They lambaste 
the injustice of their fate: no social security, no 
paid vacations, no retirement pensions. They are en- 
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Two sketches by 


A. Willette, 1915 


titled to no more than the rough, albeit vivifying, 
fellowship of the students and the customary con- 
solation of the cornet (“the bag”): when a model 
has posed well, the youngest student fashions a cone 
out of a sheet of paper, and everyone must drop 
fifty to one hundred old francs into it. In competi- 
tions where there may be as many as three hundred 
candidates, it is profitable; but this is rare. 

As expected, Madame Rose finally notices me. 

“And what do you want?” 

“He’s a pal,” says Palmyre, coming to my rescue. 
“He’s come to work.” 

“Well, that’s good, we have no boys right now. 
When do you want to pose?” 

I get my voice back, correct her and exchange two 
one hundred franc coins for a pink stub which al- 
lows me to enter the studio. 

In contrast with the aviary of the Beaux-Arts, 
among these ladies in hats, bewhiskered gentlemen, 
gitls with pearl necklaces, worried-looking young 
men, all struggling with lines and colors, silence 
reigns. Painfully I edge in, stumbling against a bench 
to which I apologize. I settle down and look up at a 
beautiful fertility goddess who lacks only a cornu- 
copia. She is one of the few among the score of pro- 
fessionals in Paris who can sit for sculptors as well 
as painters. She is endowed with both the shape re- 
quired by the former and the sumptuous flesh tint, 
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the product of a rich blood, required by the latter,| 

Her work done, she leaves the studio without ut) 
tering a word, clad in a navy blue dress and looking} 
like the matron she is in real life. The next model js 
no more talkative than the first. She is distant—arto.| 
gant and contemptuous of her surroundings. Since |} 
was foolhardy enough to sit in the front row, she 
looks my “drawings” over without any graciousness, | 
It’s embarrassing. By associating with people who 
talk nothing but matter and composition, the mod. | 
els finally acquire notions of art. After listening t 
Palmyre this morning I could well visualize her end-| 
ing as a critic. During a pause I try to explain this to 
my neighbors, who are real painters. 

“Don’t fool yourself,” one tells me. “These gitk| 
don’t understand anything; they’re idiots. What I do} 
like about them is their attitude toward their aa 
Some take it very seriously. They take up sports) 
dancing, even yoga, to improve their posture. There| 
is no *e dness in their attitude. They thought they’ 
were doomed to mediocrity only to find themselves 
on a pedestal. 

“They live in a dream world. For instance, one} 
wanted to become a dancer. She spent her life with! 
this dream. She used to pose only in a ballet skit, 
but she had never danced a step. Many would have| 
liked to paint and failing that, are content to live in 
an atmosphere they consider artistic.” 

No people are more industrious than today’s bo; 
hemians. The painter unendowed with the instinct 
of a pieceworker, is soon lost. He must honor the 
contracts binding him to a gallery. Bohemia is be} 
coming bourgeois and corduroy is giving way to Eng’ 
lish flannel. Today’s models demurely knit between) 
sittings, like ladies. Not that this prevents them from) 
mourning the days of Kiki and the Valadon. Some! 
end by marrying painters, others open galleries, but) 
most wear themselves out sitting till their last breath, 
from inclination as well as necessity. The work ii} 
hard; they haven’t time to eat properly; they rush} 
from one studio to another; their colds degenerate) 
into bronchitis; and tuberculosis also takes its toll.’ 
The twentieth century has not yet prevented young) 
beauties from dying in city hospitals. They are the) 
last of the Muses. Conscious of their status, they 
strive to experience its grandeur along with its tyr) 
anny. f 

“You're going to write an article on models?” ask) 
a lady painter. “I feel sorry for you. Most of them) 
are dopes.” | 

She is wrong. Today Beauty refuses to be msl 
taken for the Beast. Despite a certain petulance, "t 
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model’s conversation has the virtues of any therapy: 
it restores calm and repose. Unable to get a word in 
edgewise, I could only listen to Palmyre and her 
companion. They were restrainedly vivacious, held 
their cups without fluttering their pinkies or spilling 
their tea and tried their best to convert me to min- 
eral water by claiming that the white wine I had 
ordered was responsible for all kinds of maladies. 

“T am all for a double life,” Palmyre said. ““That’s 
the secret of my balance. No one in my neighbor- 
hood knows that I pose. I live in the Chapelle and 
people just wouldn’t understand. But don’t feel sorry 
for me: I have my husband, I have gas, I’m going to 
get a telephone. And you have no idea of the con- 
tacts one makes in our profession. 

“T’ve posed for the Rothschilds. On an ebony plat- 
form too. At ten in the morning they sent in a colla- 
tion.” (She savors the word wistfully and nods grave- 
ly.) “A collation—another world, isn’t it?” 

“The Rothschilds, that’s nothing. What counts, 
it’s the South American women. They have every- 
thing we Frenchwomen lack: money and leisure.” 

“You and your American women! Don’t make me 
laugh! Nothing is worth a Master. In my early days, 
I sat with Léger for a year. What a delightful man! 
He'd offer me cigarettes, English ones at that. And 
they weren't easy to find at the time! You don’t for- 
get things like that.” 

Mythomania in models is as frequent as certain 
disorders that strike people at fifty. The model is a 
compulsive name-dropper: “Dufy would say to 
me...” “I used to tell Picasso. . .” “Matisse, with- 
out me. . .” They derive status from this (generally 
fancied) association with the masters. Perhaps this 
is what enables them, as archangels, to pass judg- 
ments that shatter the most firmly rooted reputa- 
tions with a stroke of the sword or of the tongue. 
“So and so? He got the Prize? So what? Let me tell 
you, his paintings are sh. . . .” You don’t argue. You 
acquiesce, following the rule that one should never 
try to have the last word with a female pushcart 
vendor, a cab driver or a true model unless, of course, 
you are prepared to endure assorted tortures for the 
personal pleasure of enriching her vocabulary. 

My two companions tell me that thev are inex- 
pensively assembling collections of paintings. Pal- 
myre poses in exchange for a canvas. Her friend ex- 
plains that she sews beautifully: “So in exchange for 
paintings I make dresses for the girls and shirts for 
the boys out of material they buy at the Flea Mar- 
ket.” Some of the models have good taste, acquired 
through daily contact with painters and those whom 
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“... Will I be posing as Vice or as Virtue?” 


they pompously and loosely call “artists.” 

The Muses also knowingly discuss their bodies. One 
often overhears them solemnly observing: 

“T am absolutely symmetrical. My contours form 
a column, not a rectangle. You follow me?” 

“Sure, sure.” 

“My sex organs are exactly in the middle of my 
body. It makes me a faultless model, the perfect 
academic model.” 

“Congratulations.” 

“Thanks. But the trouble is that’s not realistic: 
And they want realism—blemishes, deformities. 
Women with pendulous breasts are lucky. Since I’m 
academically perfect, I try to emphasize my back- 
sway. And then I can pose only for painters because 
I’m green.” 

“What's that?” 

“Yes, green. It’s very rare. Palmyre is famous for 
her yellows and pinks, Lili is blue and purple. . .” 

It’s time to go. Mechanically Palmyre says: “Have 
I got my key, my shopping bag? . . . I mustn’t for- 
get the watercress. So I'll expect you some evening 
for dinner.” 

Her companion takes leave with this textbook 
sentence: “Remember this and print it: perfect un- 
derstanding between model and painter makes mas- 
terpieces.”” 
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How American Aid 


Helps the Communists 
Virgilio Lilli 
Translated from Corriere della Sera (Milan) 


26 May 1961 


Published in Milan for eighty-six years, Corriere 
della Sera is Italy’s largest and one of its most in- 
fluential daily newspapers. Under the editorship of 
Mario Missiroli, the Corriere, which reflects the 
thinking of the liberal industrialists of Lombardy, 
editorially supports the policies of the ruling Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, particularly its right-center 
positions. 

Virgilio Lilli, well-known war and foreign cor- 
respondent for a number of Italy’s best papers, 
among them La Stampa of Turin, is at present the 
Corriere’s Far Eastern correspondent. 


The American dollars so generously scattered all 
over the world to aid countries and the people living 
in them and to defend democratic freedom, more of- 
ten than not end by helping the Communists instead. 
Not because the dollars are passed on directly to Mos- 
cow or Peking or other Communist countries, but be- 
cause they drive individual citizens of the countries 
receiving the money to the Communist bloc. 

Whenever money is distributed to a group, these 
individuals who manage to get their hands on it are 
happy, but those who fail in the grab are unhappy. 
Cupidity rather than gratitude is aroused in the for- 
mer and bitterness in the latter. The lucky ones begin 
chanting: “Give us more aid or we go Communist!” 
And they get more aid. The unlucky ones proclaim: 
“Look how honest we are!” And they go Communist. 

Something very similar happened in Laos—as so 
often in underdeveloped countries, not so much 
through the fault of people themselves but because 
their countries are organized in rudimentary fashion 
and are ill-equipped both to produce and use wealth. 
It is easy to give a gift to a civilized being: he will 
know what to do with it, how to preserve it, how to 
use it; but it is hard to give something to a primitive 
being: he may use it for something quite other than 
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that for which it was intended, or he may even destroy 
it. Give a man a watch and he will put it on his wrist 
and consult it for the time of day; give the same watch 
to an ostrich and he will swallow it whole. . . . If any- 
one is to be blamed, it should be those who fail to 
foresee the reaction of primitive peoples. 

I once wrote that Laos is a country inhabited by a 
hundred persons, for out of a population of two mil- 
lion only a hundred participate actively in the national 
life. The others vegetate, agreeably perhaps, like flow- 
ers. Naturally, American aid falls into the hundred 
pairs of hands, the only ones qualified to administer 
and utilize it. ... By the Americans’ own logic their aid 
must go to public servants. If it were put in the hands 
of the two million, it would not benefit Laos because 
the two million not only have no concept of what 
Laos is but really live outside it and are not in the least 
interested in it. 

Now the real Laos still exists in those hundred per- 
sons, and a casual glance will show what has happened 
to American aid. A hundred living standards have 
been considerably raised. A hundred big, expensive 
German cars drive about, a hundred big, expensive 
houses have been erected, a hundred large incomes 
have grown larger: a hundred men live like rich indus- 
trialists in a country that has no industry. They travel 








around the world at government expense; they give | 


state and priv ate banquets; they drink champagne, 
and they are in contact with the world’s political lead- 
ex. TF hey g give themselves highly paid positions or po- 
sitions where it is easy to make money; they call them- 
selves ministers, ambassadors, generals, secretaries of 


state, and so forth. Laos is theirs, and aid to Laos goes | ,, 


to them to be used as they see fit.... 

For example, there are warehouses full of machines 
from America or, at any rate, paid for by America. Ma- 
chines that should, let us say, mechanize the cultiva- 
tion of rice deteriorate in sheds while the Laotian peas- 
ant works the paddies as his forefathers had done two 
thousand years ago. 

To combat the Comimunist peril the United States 
to date has poured 300 million dollars into the coffers 
of the Laotian government. The funds were intended 
first of all to better internal conditions and to intro- 
duce the country to modern technological civilization 
so that material and cultural levels could be raised, 
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more land made arable, illiteracy combatted, and a 
social organization and conscience—the first line of 
defense against communism—be created. No such re- 
sults can be seen. Military aid did not enable the gov- 
ernment to win the war against the Communists; eco- 
nomic aid did not help in the war against backward- 
ness... . lhe peasants, who make up virtually all the 
population, have gained nothing. But, since there was 
a war on and, willy nilly, soldiers were getting about 
the country and since soldiers in wartime are more 
sensitive than civilians, they have noticed that the 
aid produced no change... . 

In short, they heard about millions, hundreds of 
millions of dollars in aid. How come that with all that 
money there weren’t a few thousands for the soldiers’ 
pay? . . . for medicine? . . . and for beds for the 
wounded? 

Talk with a Laotian with a modicum of interest in 
his country (rara avis) and he will tell you that the 
government and the United States lost out because of 
the big German cars and the huge mansions. Little 
27-year-old Captain Kong Le commanding the sec- 
ond paratroop battalion billeted in the capital took 
over Vientiane last August in a coup d’état which 
cleared out the old government and installed neutral- 
ist Prince Souvanna Phouma because American aid 
had turned into big cars and houses and not into 
streets, schools, hospitals and soldiers’ pay. When the 
counter-coup forced him to choose between surrender 
ora battle in the capital, Kong Le chose battle—“not 
against the citizens of Vientiane,” he said, “but 
against American aid which has made Vientiane the 


_ capital of corruption.” 


After the battle (300 dead and more than a thou- 
sand wounded) Captain Kong Le and his paratroop- 
ers retired to the Plaine des Jarres where Soviet mili- 
tary aid was arriving and Viet Minh and Pathet Lao 
troops were already established. The young captain 


in that direction. . . . 
By now the story of Kong Le, who rebelled against 


_ corruption, has become a Laotian legend. It is a legend 


which holds dangers for democracy because it plays 

the Communist game. As legend, it penetrates even 

somnolent, indifferent layers of the population. . . . 
In short, American aid has moved the ignorant 


_ mnasses of Laos to think that Americans steal from the 


poor and that whoever is against America must be for 
the poor. 

The case of Laos clearly illustrates my statement 
that American aid all too often gives aid and succor to 
the enemy. The outlook is bleak indeed. 


The World Looks at the U.S.A. 


Woman in the ULS.A. 


Ernesto Ramon Blanes 
Translated from La Prensa (Lima) 


23 June 1961 


With its circulation of 78,500, La Prensa is Lima’s 
largest daily newspaper. Its editorial policy is con- 
servative. 


Anyone visiting America for the first time will im- 
mediately notice that the economy of the country is 
in the hands of the women... . 

Contrary to what is generally thought, the Ameri- 
can woman. is a serious and determined worker who is 
conscientious in fulfilling her obligations and com- 
pletely unsophisticated. She uses little make-up; she 
makes a dress last for three or four years; and she is 
easily shocked by daring novels and films... . 

This is all the more surprising in view of the preju- 
dices we have acquired. Hollywood, television and the 
weekly magazines with their fantastic stories have 
created the impression that the American woman is 
frivolous, voluptuous and indifferent to life. This is 
utterly false. ‘There may be exceptions, but they serve 
only to fabricate specious arguments and to write ri- 
diculous stories. 

Furthermore, many of us think that the American 
home is devoid of warmth, that the woman as well as 
the man is a money-making machine and that the 
couple have very little in common beyond their chil- 
dren. This is completely erroneous. As in other parts 
of the world, marriage is based on love and the desire 
to build a happy future. 

Weare also under the false impression that Ameri- 
can parents spend little time at home with their chil- - 
dren. This concept should be clarified: both men and 
women are very domestic. The fact that they work 
continuously throughout the day from morning until 
evening is due to considerations of convenience and 
efficiency. This very logical system will soon be as pop- 
ular in Peru as it is already in Mexico. 

Home life begins at 5:30 p.m. The mother is in the 
kitchen preparing supper, as important a meal as 
breakfast. Meanwhile the father goes over the chil- 
dren’s lessons, works in the garden or in the house, 
looks at television or simply amuses himself at his fa- 
vorite hobby. 

If for some reason Daddy doesn’t get home at the 
regular hour, he had better have a good reason or he 
will fall into utter disgrace; his wife and children will 
treat him coldly until he provides a good excuse. 
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Ernest Hemingway 


The death of Ernest Hemingway and more particu- 
larly the violence of his death was received by the 
world with a spasm of dismay. Outside the United 
States Hemingway’s death was considered not only 
a national but an international loss, for no Ameri- 
can in our time has had so great an influence out- 
side our borders. His death has been commemorated 
by gestures ranging from Antonio Ord6énez’s wear- 
ing mourning in the bull-ring to the B.B.C.’s obitu- 
ary program on July 23. 

ATLAS presents herewith a small selection of 
the hundreds of comments which have come to our 
attention. 


ELIO VITTORINI, the Italian writer, told me that 
one evening in a bar in Nervi Hemingway remarked 
that he was perturbed by the fuss reporters would 
make over his death. I recall this uneasily as I prepare 
to add my comment to the concert of statements on 
tadio and television, to press agents’ telephone calls, 
to the clatter of the weekly press and the news ven- 
dors’ shouts which have echoed round the world for 
the last twenty-four hours, set off by that shotgun 
blast. And I think of all the reporters hastily digging in- 
to files, collecting anecdotes, squeezing out old inter- 
views to evoke the man whom they pursued like a 
white whale across seas and continents.—Michel 
Mohrt, Le Figaro Littéraire, Paris, 8 July 1961. 


UNTIL the First World War, American writing was 
a branch of English literature. Despite Melville, Walt 
Whitman and Mark Twain, it was still using fancy 
words and sententious platitudes. The big change 
came after the war when T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Ger- 
trude Stein and Ernest Hemingway found themselves 
in Paris experimenting in prose and poetry. Eliot 
learned much from Pound, Hemingway from the ec- 
centric Miss Stein. Between them ‘they put modern 
American literature on the map. 

“T don’t write books, books write me” said Heming- 
way on one occasion. He wrote from personal experi- 
ence and his early life had begun with earning a living 
after school, boxing, reporting for newspapers and 
serving on the Italian front during the war. His earliest 
stories—about fishing and hunting in the Michigan 
woods—show that he wanted to write down what peo- 
ple actually said (and not a literary version), what 
people actually felt (not how they were supposed to 
feel) and what people actually did. The result was not 
pretty, but it had the vigor of real life. . .. 
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Hemingway certainly transformed the novel. He 
brought it back to the record of action and mov ement. 
His death means the passing of a careful and original 
craftsman whose work no modern writer can afford to 
neglect.—J. B. A., The Hindu Weekly Review, 1) 
July 1961. 


. HOWEVER, of the three [Hemingway, Camus 
and Pasternak], only Hemingway succeeded in putting 
the whole world in mourning. The bells toll for him 
from Moscow to New York, from Paris to Bueno; 
Aires. And, to his greater glory, even the humble bells 
of those Spanish towns Robert Jordan visited and 
those near the Cuban huts where the ancient mariner 
lived searching for new Leviathans . . . Bells witha 
Castilian accent, with our voice, the funereal sigh ofa 
virile race that Hemingway, the virile man, loved paz. 
sionately. ...—Ezequiel Gonzales Mas, Vistazo, Ecua. 
dor, July 1961. 


WRITER LEONID LEONOV, Lenin Prize winner, 
expressing his sorrow on the occasion of Hemingway’ 
death said: “This premature and tragic passing of 
Hemingway grieves me tremendously. I have followed 
the stages of his career closely and I believe that many 
of his original methods will be studied, interpreted 
and probably imitated. He was a writer of world stat- 
ure. I believe that in the years to come mankind will 
miss him greatly. He left us very early. His voice would 
be most useful in the world roll call of writers and 
thinkers on the present state of peace and civilization 
—the great discussion which is long overdue and 
which, I think, will take place because this subject 
needs the voices of those who can speak with pene 
trating and honest words. 

“T regret never to have met the man whose works 
like The Snows of Kilimanjaro will continue shining 
on world literature. He was a man of conscience and 
great artistic temperament. I wish to express my pro- 
found sympathy to the people of America and their 
literature on the loss of one of their most gallant rep- 
resentatives.”—Moscow News, Moscow, 8 July 1961. 


HEMINGWAY sought truth and the words best to 
express it in both his literary work and in his life. It 
was a far from simple undertaking. He found the 
words. Now, at his departure, he leav es the English 
language a marvelous legacy of simplicity, precision 
and strength. No one in his generation has written 
better than Hemingway. 

His life was one of disillusion and struggle. He de 
pended upon courage, passion and tenacity to over 
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come not only his own inner weariness but also the 
disintegration of his epoch and the collapse of his so- 
ciety. It was not to be. Actually, his apparent vitality 
hid a pessimist and shielded a shy man. In recent years 
he made himself a protagonist in a novel, aware that 
failure was near. He needed to spiritualize his interior 
world in the blue Caribbean waters with The Old 
Man and the Sea and to inject himself with youth by 
following two bullfighters all over Spain and amusing 
himself in analyzing—with infinite pleasure and ex- 
citement—the arts of both in the ring and in life. The 
Dangerous Summer is not a great book but it was 
written with much love and patience. Bull by bull, 
ring by ring, day by day, man by man—it creates what 
will become a choice part of the Hemingway anthol- 
ogy. If it were for nothing else than what Hemingway 
loved about Spain and Spaniards we would always be 
stirred when we think of him. He was a Byronic Tber- 
ian or an Iberian Byron. He loved violence and death, 
heat and wine, courage and pity and love. ‘Those who 
saw him handling war-wounded were astonished at 
his delicacy, at the suave hands, thick yet agile, and 
at his gentleness i in comforting a human being at the 
point of death_—José Maria Massip, A.B.C., Madrid, 
6 July 1961. 


HE IS one of those figures like Byron who are almost 
impossible for their contemporaries to judge because 
they seem to express in their persons and their work 
too much of the essence of the age, are extravagantly 
admired and disastrously imitated and end by blurring 
the distinction between their everyday selves and the 
legends their books have created. Yet some things can 
be said. He was a highly conscious artist, sometimes to 
the point of extravagant mannerism. His influence on 
the language and even the behavior of men on either 
side of the Atlantic may turn out to have been im- 
mense. He may also turn out to have been the last big 
American writer who could still see, with whatever 
bitter disillusionment, man as a lone hero taking on 
the world around him.—Manchester Guardian Week- 
ly, Manchester, 6 July 1961. 


HE WAS a young man when he came to Paris from 
the United States. He worked in the Paris office of the 
Chicago Tribune, but he did not care to talk about it. 
Every night he could be found at Montparnasse. You 
would notice him because of the quality and the power 
of his laugh. He was hearty, slim (he was to change 
considerably) and laconic except when he got angry, 
which happened quite often. He loved to wander the 
streets of Paris, which he knew much better than 
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many Parisians, and through what he called the “big- 
gest labyrinth of the world” he guided an ever-increas- 
ing number of American friends, all part of the “lost 
generation”: Bob MacAlmon, E.E. Cummings, Hart 
Crane, Malcolm Cowley, Matthew Josephson and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. But he also met French, Irish and 
English writers: James Joyce, Louis Aragon, Marcel 
Ray, Nancy Cunard, and a number of painters, no- 
tably Pascin. He regularly visited Gertrude Stein, who 
used to collect paintings and writers and who always 
upbraided him for his laziness. Nonetheless, he was 
beginning to write those indisputably autobiographi- 
cal short stories collected under the title of In Our 
Time. He rarely spoke of his war memories. He al- 
ready thought of writing about them. He began A 
Farewell to Arms in Paris in his room on Rue Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs. It was hard for him to write. 
Sometimes he disappeared for several days and even 
for several weeks. He seemed worried. I have seen him 
wandering like a ghost in the Montparnasse section, 
trying to escape from his friends. . . . 

There was a time when Ernest Hemingway doubted 
himself. Speaking in human terms, it was his best pe- 
riod. He didn’t believe in success then, and he fero- 
ciously mocked those contemporaries of his who sud- 
denly became famous. 

I do not think it useless to draw “a portrait of Hem- 
ingway as a young man,” for to the end of his life he 
never forgot his Paris years. When I met him later in 
New York and Cuba, rich and famous, he used to talk 
about that period with great nostalgia and humor. He 
had regrets. I am certain of it. But over the years he 
had created a character whose personality kept chang- 
ing. Nonetheless, despite appearances, whenever he 
found himself with the friends of his youth, he be- 
came, as he used to say, Ernest 1922 again. 


This young man whom he had not forgotten, who 


resembled him as closely as a brother, remained the 
true Hemingway, enthusiastic, generous, irritable, 
worried, happy and even tortured. He had been a con- 
scientious and devoted reporter who not only knew 
how to see but also how to become indignant. Since 
his youth, he had witnessed terrifying, horrible and re- 
pulsive sights. He could not forget them. Death al- 
ways haunted him. I remember when he heard about 
the suicide of a friend of ours; he spent several days 
and nights trying to explain the reason for the suicide. 
Had the sudden death of his father made such an im- 
pression on him? Possibly—but he never spoke about 
it. He spoke of death in general and the problem of 
death. I think probably for this reason, he liked bull- 


fights so much. But one should not carry this too far. - 
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He had seen and been in many wars and was pro- 
foundly disgusted by them. One need only reread his 
books. . .. He could not accept the idea that wars are 
inevitable. 

He changed. He aged more quickly than his friends. 
He lived more dangerously, and when fame dropped 
on him and enabled him to earn lots of money and 
become a great “star,” he resisted as energetically as 
he could. He never was fooled by success. I even think 
that he often suffered from it. He never let himself go. 
Every time I ran into him in Havana or New York he 
spoke openly, sometimes aided by rum, of which he 
was particularly fond, and sent to the devil everyone 
who tried to treat him as a great man. When he re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize, he decided not to go to Stock- 
holm to receive “his reward.” He did not wish to be 
taken for what he was not: a solemn writer. “A serious 
writer is not to be confounded with a solemn writer,” 
he wrote in Death in the Afternoon. “A serious writer 
may be a hawk or a buzzard or even a popinjay, but a 
solemn writer is always a bloody owl.” 

Much has been written about Hemingway’s person- 
ality and works in every country of the world, and I am 
surprised that never, or at least rarely, has anyone em- 
phasized his prodigious sense of humor. All his life, 
every day, he was completely without pity for himself 
and able to laugh at his weaknesses without parading 
or exaggerating them. From this point of view, it is a 
shame that neither he nor anyone else ever collected 
the numerous articles he wrote for newspapers and 
magazines. When he returned from Spain at the time 
of the Civil War, he seemed supercharged. He did 
not want to see anyone, even his best friends. He had 
decided to write For Whom the Bell Tolls. However, 
when he was tired and discouraged (I have already 
pointed out that he wrote with difficulty) he “shone” 
(his own expression) and with a certain cruelty told 
about what he had seen in Spain as though to free 
himself from anguish. Later, in Death in the After- 
noon, he explained his attitude and his almost morbid 
passion for bullfighting. ““The only place where you 
could see life and death, i.e., violent death, now that 
wars were over, was in the bull ring, and I wanted very 
much to go to Spain where I could study it. I was try- 
ing to learn to write, commencing with the simplest 
things, and one of the simplest things of all and the 
most fundamental is violent death. .. .” When one re- 
reads these lines several days after the announcement 
of his “violent” death, one would like to convince one- 
self that he would not have had it any other way. 

Let us not ask vain questions concerning the cir- 
cumstances of his death for the fact of death remains. 
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What matters is that the memory of Hemingway 
stands as an example. Within the framework of an 
article it is impossible to sketch a man of Heming. 
way’s stature and greatness. Let us only remember that 
he was terribly afraid of growing old. The fact of old 
age itself, as he told me at our last meeting, frightened 
him. One of his last books, The Old Man and the Sea, 
reflects and justifies his horror of old age. He was 
spared growing old. Let us listen to him. He must live 
as a young man in our memories.—Philippe Soupault, 
Les Lettres Frangaises, Paris, 12 July 1961. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY was one of my good 
friends since the years of Navire d’Argent, Sylvia 
Beach’s and Adrienne Monnier’s magazine, since 
those far-off days when I would go to Rapallo (once 
with Carlo Linati) to visit Ezra Pound, the eternal 
exile. But it was my friendship, unilateral, founded on 
some stories from In Our Time. My only real meeting 
with Hemingway took place in Venice in 1954 after 
the controversial appearance of his Venetian novel, 
Across the River and Into the Trees. The writer had 
given strict orders to the doorman of his hotel, but the 
magic names of Sylvia and Adrienne succeeded in 
breaking them down. 

He greeted me lying on his bed drinking the te- 
maining drops of a bottle of whisky. He spoke mostly 
of “our day,” of the generation of expatriated and an- | 
gered young men to which he belonged before fame 
turned him into a public figure. He ran through many 
names: Pound, Stein, Anderson, Joyce, Larbaud; he 
said nothing of the Venetian novel nor did I think I 
should bring it up. It was being bruited about that the 
writer had fused two Venetian society ladies into a 
single character and that, furthermore, the contami 
nation had not concealed their identities; whence a 
certain amount of bad feeling in the city. Possibly this 
is why there has never been an Italian translation of 
the book. 

I remember nothing more of our long talk. Heming- 
way looked older than he was. The big Tolstoyan 
beard having been eliminated, his whiskers grew 
where they could among the eczema. His way of speak- 
ing was direct and disordered, multilingual, with an 
imaginary kind of Italian prevailing. Yet as a man 
Hemingway did not betray—he confirmed—that sense 
of an essential, almost infantile, humanity—though 
vigorously repressed as unworthy of a man “of out 
time” —at which his best books hinted. 

Several months later came the news that Heming- 
way had been killed in a plane crash, and it was up to 
me to write his obituary in these columns. But the fol- 
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lowing day we found out that the writer had emerged 
alive, though injured, from the new mishap, and I 
wrote a few lines expressing my personal satisfaction 
and, perhaps, my unconscious disappointment be- 
cause I had to destroy my emotion or at least postpone 
it, sine die. Hemingway might have read many obitu- 
aries at that time. It cannot be very pleasant for a liv- 
ing writer to observe the first skirmishes of posterity’s 
judgment. But it is highly probable that Hemingway 
did not read anything that they wrote about him. . 

He was certainly the most European of the modem 
American writers and it is not surprising that he 
achieved great success in Europe. To what great teach- 
ers can he be linked? Stendhal, Flaubert, Chekhov, 
Hamsun and, of course, Sherwood Anderson spring to 
mind. But though their influence existed, it would all 
have been in vain without the experience of the Lost 
Generation, that diaspora which brought a whole 
group of almost coetaneous writers to Montparnasse. 
Hemingway came to Italy for the first time as a jour- 
nalist, a war correspondent (1917) and later as a vol- 
unteer, meriting two decorations and a serious wound, 
the first of many. Later he was a correspondent during 
the Spanish Civil War, then in China, and was again 
decorated during the last World War. But if we add 
to this, the big game hunting in Africa, his infatuation 
with bullfights, all the flights and voyages, a long resi- 
dence in Cuba, the times when he was “stone broke,” 
we have a portrait of a man ever seeking to fill up his 
life, fleeing ... . from what? 

Probably fleeing from self-pity. What did he mean 
when in Venice he said, apropos of D’Annunzio and 
Notturno, “Isn’t living enough?” I have often won- 
dered. At the same time, it is strange that a man like 
Hemingway, who fell from the clouds when someone 
mentioned a book to him, should be acquainted with 
Notturno. It is strange but not inexplicable, because 
Hemingway, though not having read anything, gave 
the impression of having read tous les livres. But it is 
also certain that he never would have admitted that a 
vitalist writer could conclude: la chair est triste. Live, 
ves; live dangerously; live to write if for nothing else, 
but without knowing the ignominy of physical decay 
and without surrendering to the arguments of the 
Philistines. A Hemingway dead in a plane crash or a 
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hunting accident would have been fully in keeping 
with the pattern of his life. And the news that reached 
us of a Hemingway who died casually cleaning a gun 
is also fully in keeping. It may be suicide, not really 
voluntary but actuated by the subconscious, a well- 
timed and longed-for misfortune. At any rate, if it is 
true that the only character in Hemingway’ s books is 
death and that knowing how to die was the writer’s 
principal theme, today we can say that he has resolved 
his agonizing torment. 

Ernest Hemingway, who faced combat and difficult 
situations without flinching, once became very upset 
when a third-rate writer said that he had “false hair 
on his chest”—a failure on her part to appreciate that 
his inimitable way of living was authentic. Dorothy 
Parker was not completely wrong, but she overlooked 
the genuine drama of the poet who over the years 
must make a métier of his original gift. A passage from 
grace to routine is less perceptible in Hemingway 
than in other famous writers today: much less than 
in Faulkner, for example. And this is natural, for Hem- 
ingway had no ancestral repertoire of characters, 
events and situations to handle; he was not what is 
considered a real novelist. (In To Have and Have 
Not he was, though badly.) He was, rather, a reporter, 
a great reporter of life, and herein lies his originality, 
easily misunderstood today when a false spontaneity, 
a hasty and photographic running off at the pen is de- 
stroying the contemporary novel. Nothing of this kind 
with Hemingway the artist, artist of tone and a great 
artist, when he does not (as in Death in the After- 
noon) make himself the central character or when he 
does not fall into the socio-political melodrama of the 
Fifth Column. 

In my one meeting with him I did not ask him what 
he thought of the generation following his, of the new 
crop of more or less “angry” writers. But perhaps it 
was better this way: in every writer's life there always 
comes the day when he feels threatened, overcome by 
the better organized boorishness of the newcomers. 
Then the concessions begin. Then even a Stravinsky 
accepts a guardian angel paid to keep him a Ia page. 
It should be recognized that, all told, Hemingway's 
concessions were neither many nor very serious.—Eu- 


genio Montale, Corriere della Sera, Milan, 4 July 1961. 
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The Little Tadpoles 
in Search of Mama 


Translated from Dazhong Dianying (Ta Chung Tien Ying) (Peking) 
February 1961 


Chinese film studios concentrated on the production 
of cartoon films for children during 1960. Several of 
these productions show the influence of the Disney 
“school” but there is a strong movement afoot to 
make cartoon films wholly indigenous in technique 
and expression. The picture described here repre- 
sents one of the more interesting experiments and is 
based on Chinese ink and water color painting as 
practiced by the famous old artist Chi Pai-shih, 
who died in 1957. This painter was renowned for 
his studies of aquatic life and in particular for his 
shrimps and crabs. The Shanghai Fine Art studio is 
now producing a second film based on the work of 
the painter Hsu Pei-hung, who was noted for his 
vigorous studies of horses. 

This plot is at least indicative of what is consid- 
ered in contemporary China as “suitable for chil- 
dren.” As for tadpoles, save in the rare instances 
when they are borne on their parents’ backs or with- 
in their vocal sacs, they generally do not find mama. 


The little tadpoles sporting near the edge of the water 
see two small chicks loved and cared for by mama chicken. 
“Where is our mama?” the tadpoles ask. 
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The little tadpoles travel along and meet two prawns. The 
prawns tell them, ‘‘Your mama has two big eyes.” 


The little tadpoles then approach a swimming crab. The 
crab tells them, “Your mama has only four legs.” 





The daring little tadpoles carry on until they are espied 
by a clever green frog. The little tadpoles know their 
search for mama is ended. 
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Mortal Masterpieces 
Andrew Forge 


From New Statesman (London) 


26 May 1961 


BECAUSE of their outstanding permanence, 
works of art are the most intensely worldly of all 
tangible things; their durability is almost un- 
touched by the corroding effect of natural proc- 
esses, since they are not subject to the use of living 
creatures. ... 

Nowhere else does the sheer durability of the world 
of things appear in such purity and clarity, no- 
where else therefore does this thing-world reveal it- 
self so spectacularly as the non-mortal home for 


mortal beings. 
Hannah Arendt 


The thought of masterpieces being changed, either dy- 
ing of neglect or being worked over unfeelingly, is al- 
most unbearable. Our cultural heritage? Something 
more real, more personal than that is at stake, some- 
thing that one feels more jealously: we have a claim 
on the very fabric of these pictures: they make our 
bodies tolerable. But of course their “outstanding per- 
manence”’ is only relative. Neglected or cared for, they 
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Under mama’s affectionate 
upbringing the little tadpoles 
turn into small green frogs. 


change: dirt obscures them, old varnish endangers 
them and underneath, all the time, ground and pig- 
ment change too. Hence our ambivalent feeling 
towards the restorer: checking and correcting one 
kind of change, he exposes another. 

The spectacular hanging of the newly opened Du- 
veen Rooms at the National Gallery has focused at- 
tention on certain Titians which have been cleaned 
during the last few years and it looks as if we are in for 
another round of the cleaning controversy. As in previ- 
ous bouts, opposition to cleaning appears to come 
mostly from those who have an interest in old pictures 
looking old. “We do not surely want Old Masters to 
look like Post-Impressionist pictures! ‘Time is also a 
great artist,” writes one correspondent, supporting 
Signor Annigoni in The Times. Eyes that reject the 
tonality of Post-Impressionism cannot bear to be re- 
minded that the old masters painted blond pictures 
too, nor can a taste that insists that an Old Master be 
warm all over accept that counterpoint of warm and 
cool that cleaning reveals. But this phase of the con- 
troversy is really over now: soon there won't be any 
pictures left under gallery varnish to set a bogus 
standard. No sensitive observer can doubt the value of 
good cleaning. One has only to think of the richness 
that it has yielded in one picture—Rembrandt’s Mar- 
garetha Trip. 
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But the danger is that in winning the battle the 
conservation experts may have taken up a psychologi- 
cal position which makes them immune to criticism. 
A defender of the National Gallery in The Times 
correspondence writes that “if Signor Annigoni is to 
continue attacking the National Gallery Conservation 
Department it would be interesting to know what his 
technical qualifications are for his self-appointed role. 
His aesthetic qualifications may be judged from his 
paintings.” It would be really frightening if the crass 
and arrogant cheek of these sentences proved to be 
typical of the museum mind. If the present contro- 
versy continues we may soon have a chance to judge 
whether it is or not. 

The present condition of Titian’s Noli Me Tangere 
and Holy Family with Saints is such that they are im- 
possible to see as pictures. What has happened is that 
certain glazes over the foliage in the landscape, green 
originally, have oxidized to a thin brown color, and 
cleaning has unleashed ferociously powerful blues in 
the distant planes of the landscape which were previ- 
ously modified by dirt and yellowed varnish. The re- 
sult is that the color-structure of the picture is now so 
out of balance that the picture-space simply cannot be 
read. Cleaning has not merely removed the discolor- 
ing of dirt but has revealed a chemical change in the 
paint itself. The official report which covers this clean- 
ing speaks of an attempt to tone down the blue: the 
result seemed “pleasing,” but was in the end rejected. 
The Gallery holds to its view that whereas “distor- 
tions caused by discolored varnish are certain” and 
therefore have to be removed, distortions caused by 
the disparate aging of colors “are an inevitable part of 
the picture’s history” and must therefore be accepted, 
for “any attempts to rectify them represent an arbi- 
trary exercise of taste.” 


This argument would be acceptable if one could 
share the view that pictures are primarily documents: 
but pictures are primarily works of art. Or if one could 
be convinced that the expert himself was or could be 
beyond or above “the arbitrary exercise of taste.” But 
even the authors of the National Gallery Report of 
1955-56 cannot claim this and indeed are at pains to 
show in a different passage to the one quoted above 
that scientific controls are directed “by the quality 
which may be described, for want of a better word, as 
taste.” Thus the experts get the best of both worlds. 
Again one could accept their argument if it were 
humanly possible to contemplate the shrieking blues 
that now split in two the Noli Me Tangere in the 
same spirit as one can contemplate the broken nose 
of an antique marble or the worm holes in a Gothic 
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Madonna. But it is emotionally impossible to do this, 
if only for the crude reason that this is something that 
has happened to the picture under one’s very eyes; one 
feels responsible for one’s time. 

Do we have to take it on trust that the National 
Gallery cleaners have not removed any original glazes 
from the surface of these Titians? As far as I know 
there is no means of proving it objectively either way, 
Pigments can be identified by chemical analysis but 
old binding media can’t. We are in the hands of the 
restorer with all his experience—and his taste. Most 
painters, and not only old-fashioned ones but modem 
ones too, would, I believe, think that certain pictures 
have been over-cleaned. ‘There has never been a satis. 
factory explanation of the grains of bare white pig. 
ment that appeared in the Rembrandt Woman Bath- 
ing after it was cleaned. (‘This was one of the ten pic- 
tures considered by the Weaver Committee in 1947; 
its report didn’t mention this feature. ) 

What was the alternative to deep-cleaning the 
Titian? The view of the National Gallery is that 

if cleaning is to be undertaken, it is not consid- 
ered justifiable to leave any part of these accre- 
tions if it falsifies the appearance of the original 
picture or endangers its further preservation. Par- 
tial cleaning may lead to a worse falsification, as 
it has often done in the past. 
The questions that one would like to see publicly an- 
swered are: Would partial cleaning in the case of 
these Titians have been dangerous? Is it held that 
partial cleaning and clear varnish would have led to 
worse falsifications? Is it certain that the present com- 
plete exposure of the paint surface to the light will 
not lead to further changes? 


The Art of 


Dhanraj Bhagat 
Anuradha 


From The Illustrated Weekly of India (Bombay) 
4 June 1961 


The Illustrated Weekly of India is the most impor- 
tant English-language magazine in India. It belongs 
to the Times of India group and has the largest cir- 
culation of the illustrated weeklies. Published in 
Bombay, it appears in editions in New Delhi and 
Calcutta and also in the Hindi and Bengali lan- 
guages. 

The cultural section of this magazine is particu- 
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larly authoritative. Dhanraj Bhagat, one of the best 
known and most successful Hindu sculptors, has 
received wide acclaim in India. 


DHANRAJ BHAGAT?’S sculpture has evolved from 
the predominantly linear to the organic and spatial. 
Sculpture, perhaps, cannot be described in precise 
terms because words fall around it and fail to gather 
the particular feel and impact of a work. The artist’s 
aspiration may find form in the pattern of mass and 
space, movement, texture and feel and in the hundred 
and one possibilities and idioms of creative expression. 
Each artist creates his own language. 

Dhanraj Bhagat has a long record of study, experi- 
ment and artistic evolution behind him. His present 
phase is easily his best since it is the fruit and culmi- 
nation of what went before. The most telling speci- 
mens of his work are indeed his small pieces in terra- 
cotta or stone. They preserve the newly born idea in 
its clarity. Bhagat’s smaller works may be only 
“sketches”; but they contain the essence of the larger 
creations as the seed holds in itself the tree. 

Bhagat’s recent exhibits include works reflecting 
two kinds of expression. On the one hand there are 
those stylized but more dynamic and monumental 
forms and on the other the organic, growing and 
rooted shapes. In the latter category human, “vege- 
table” beings proliferate and are massed in groups. 
The “growths” stand in space as though in water, the 
forms are all related to each other in a tribal fraternity. 
Against this, the creations in the former group explore 
particular themes like flute player or drummer. Even 
when there are double or triple figures they are really 
one amalgamated multiple image. In such pieces a 
sense of design predominates; there is a basis of linear 
thythms, of arched spaces, leading the eye from point 
to point. 

In Bhagat’s work we see an active imagination seek- 
ing new styles of expression. There is the sense of 
urgency, too, bordering on excitement. One finds in 
his development the continual growth so necessary 
foran artist’s progress—being, becoming and evolving. 
This noted sculptor has a realistic understanding of 
different kinds of materials. He probes, discovers and 
appreciates the texture of anything he handles. While 
his art does not preach any special message, his mes- 
sage is indeed that of all true art, and the forms he 
creates find their function in existence. 
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PLASTER SCULPTURE: Homeward Bound 


DRUMMERS: Cement concrete with iron filings 
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THE TREASURE OF 
THE COPPER SCROLL 


John Marco Allegro 


Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd. LONDON 


Curiouser and curiouser. The long awaited publication 
of the text of the Copper Scroll not only solves none 
of the problems raised by the previously-published 
documents but poses a myriad of new ones. In fact, of 
all the writings recovered from the caves of the Dead 
Sea shores, this is by far the most mysterious. 

The background to the scroll is well-known. The 
only discovery of its kind in these caves, the fact that 
it was hammered ouf on metal indicates the special 
importance attached to it. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in the opening which was eventually accom- 
plished in Manchester with the aid of a machine con- 
structed specifically for this purpose. The scroll was 
found in 1952 and opened in 1955. Shortly thereafter 
it was announced that the contents comprised a list of 
hidden treasure and one or two phrases were cited. It 
took four more years before the first translation was 
published—a French version by Father J. T. Milik (in 
Revue Biblique July 1959). Now the English archae- 
ologist, J. M. Allegro, has written a fascinating and 
beautifully-produced book on the subject (fulsomely 
dedicated “with the author’s profound admiration and 
respect to His Majesty King Hussein of Jordan’’). The 
general effect of this book is to complicate matters 
even further. 

One thing is clear. The scroll contains a catalogue 
of some sixty locations where treasure was buried with 
the specification of the amount of treasure at each site. 
It also seems apparent that the locations listed cover a 
wide area—from the Jerusalem region to the Jordan 
Valley. At first reading the size of the treasure appears 
fabulous and this is one of the reasons which has led 
some scholars to assert that the whole description is 
apocalyptic, a product of the OQumranite eschatologi- 
cal mentality. But however one takes the text, it does 
not look like an apocalypse. The scroll of the “War of 
the Sons of Light and Sons of Darkness” breathes 
apocalypse in every line; but the Copper Scroll appears 
to refer to a very real treasure in very real places. ‘This 
is neither the language nor the mentality of apoca- 
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lypse. It is a hardheaded catalogue and its recording qj 
a copper scroll indicates that it had a practical signif. 
cance above the other Dead Sea documents. Inciden. 
tally there are other parallels in the ancient world ¢ 
details of buried treasure being perpetuated in coppe 
inscriptions. 

Allegro, taking what appears to be the common. 
sense view of an actual treasure, performs a great sen 
ice in suggesting how the quantities can be cut dow 
to size. He points out that if the weights listed ar 
taken according to their pre-exillic values, the conse. 
quences would be fantastic; the “80 talents” given for 
two water-pitchers, for example, would mean that the 
weights carried by these vessels would be over one and 
one-half and two and one-half tons respectively. In- 
stead he suggests that at this later period one talent 
was equal to one maneh, which was equal to a shekel, 
and on this basis the total amount of the treasure 
comes to 265 kgs. of silver, 100 kgs. of gold, 65 bars of 
gold, 608 pitchers of silver (money) and 619 sacred 
vessels of silver and gold. Although still enormous, 
this brings the size of the treasure to a more reasonable 
and manageable proportion. 

The central question is: What treasure is this? Alle 
gro firmly believes that it is the Temple treasure—it is 
a record of such deposits of sacred material, tithe and 
tithe vessels, as well as silver and gold and precious 
vessels, sanctified by dedication or actual use in God’s 
service. ‘Ihe Copper Scroll and its copy (or copies) 
were intended to tell Jewish survivors of the war then 
raging (against the Romans) where this sacred mate- 
tial lay buried so that if any should be found, it would 
never be desecrated by profane use. It would also act 
as a guide to the recovery of the treasure, should it be 
needed to carry on the war. 

But it is impossible to write definitively on the sub- 
ject (one of the troubles with Allegro’s scholarship, 
here as elsewhere, is the certainty with which he te- 
gards his own theories, which very often involve a deal 
of fancy). After all, we know that the men of Qumran 
and the priests of the Temple were at loggerheads. 
How did the Copper Scroll get in with the Qumranite 
documents and how is it that part of the treasure was 
buried near Jerusalem and part near Qumran? One of 


the interesting details that emerges from the Scroll is f 


the reference to “Secacah,” which both Milik and 
Allegro identify with Wadi Qumran (on the basis of 
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biblical references). If this is correct, we may know 
the name given by the sectarians to the vicinity in 
which they lived. But if this is really Temple treasure, 
would part of it have been buried at Qumran, in view 
of the strained relationship between Qumran and Jeru- 
salem? Would the full details have been entrusted to 
the Qumranites (although it has been suggested that 
the Copper Scroll was deposited in the cave separately 
from other documents )? ‘The number of locations in 
and around Jerusalem is one factor that mitigates 
against the possibility that the reference is to the 
treasure of the Qumran community. 

Allegro presents his theory as to who buried the 
treasure. He maintains that the Copper Scroll makes it 
virtually certain that the last defenders of the Qumran 
monastery were not the pacifist-minded Essenes but 
the belligerent Zealots. He believes that the Zealots 
held the monastery as a stronghold during its last three 
months, during which time they engraved and hid the 
Copper Scroll on the basis of reports received from 
Jerusalem and other garrisons. He suggests that the 
Zealots hid this scroll and also the sectarian docu- 
ments and that this explains why some of the scrolls 
were slashed before being deposited (the scrolls would 
have been disfigured as heretic sectarian documents 
but not destroyed because they contained biblical 
books and references to God). It will be recalled that 
Cecil Roth and others have suggested that the last 
occupants of Qumran were Zealots, although believ- 
ing that their tenancy lasted several decades and that 
the parchment scrolls were largely their work. Allegro’s 
theory that the monastery was held by the soldier- 
Zealots during the crucial period of the Roman attack 
is less far-fetched but it is interesting that he too is 
now resorting to the theory of an Essene-Zealot combi- 
nation to account for the origin of the documents. 

At present, the wisest approach is to have an open 
mind. Apart from all the obvious doubts, we are faced 
with the difficulty that no photographs of the text of 
the scroll have been published. Milik’s article gives a 
French translation; Allegro reproduces his own tran- 
script transliteration and English translation. The ab- 
sence of such reproductions may not be the fault of 
the authors but it is nevertheless lamentable—and the 
differences in the two readings make it clear that these 
are only the first words on the subject. The interpreta- 
tion is made difficuit by orthography—there are no 
spaces between words (scriptio continua), consider- 
able gaps have been filled in by editorial guesswork 
where letters or words are illegible or missing, and the 
writing is confusing (according to Allegro, final letters 
ae found in the middle of words and vice-versa, the 
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scribe was careless in his spelling, etc.). 

It has been said that in Arabic every word can be 
translated at least three ways—the obvious meaning, 
its opposite, and something connected with a camel. 
Similarly here, one suspects that almost every word 
can be read at least three ways—as a place-name (ac- 
cording to Milik), as part of the Temple (Allegro) and 
an interpretation yet to come (especially when our 
Israel scholars get their teeth into the scroll). It is 
instructive to juxtapose some of Milik’s and Allegro’s 
readings. 

(Milik builds up a theory about Beth Shean as the 
birthplace of the author, but the whole reading ap- 
pears very fanciful, especially in view of the distance 
of Beth Shean from the other geographical locations. ) 
All this goes to show how precarious is any interpreta- 
tion of detail especially as our only guide to the origi- 
nal is Allegro’s transcript. 

Much will doubtless be written about the identifi- 
cation of the places and it is wise at the outset to take 
into consideration Allegro’s warnings that the names 
listed may not be meant openly but could be veiled 
indications of other place names! Nevertheless the 
publication of details may well set off a treasure hunt 
(and, for the record, two or three of the sites may well 
be in Israel; e.g. Bet Kerem, identified by Aharoni 
with Ramat Rachel). 

Geoffrey Wigoder 
Jerusalem Post (Jerusalem) 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY 
S. Chandrasekhar 


Asia Publishing House BOMBAY 


This is not one of the common run of books on 
post-Revolution China which tend to be either laud- 
atory or condemnatory. In fact there is very little of 
praise or condemnation; it is a matter of fact account 
of the changes that have taken place since the Revo- 
lution, the methods employed, the author's reactions 
to them and the implication of the Chinese experi- 
ment. His disagreement with the Chinese point of 
view does not imply any bias; it is in fact the expres- 
sion of his belief in individual freedom and democ- 
racy. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar has covered all the develop- 
ments on the social, economic and political fronts, on 
which he had discussions with the high and low of the 
official hierarchy in China. Often whole conversations 
have been reproduced. There is no doubt that New 
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China has accomplished a great deal. The statistics 
are impressive, even if allowance is made for some 
padded figures. What one is seriously concerned about 
is not the veracity of their claims of achievements 
but the means adopted, the intentions behind them 
and the ethics of their methods. It is not as if the peo- 
ple as a whole have changed overnight in their think- 
ing habits. In fact very little thinking is permitted 
at all. 

A technique of dictatorships to obviate any chance 
of deviation from the official line is to allow as little 
time as possible to reflect. Hence the feverish pace 
of activity in every sphere of life in China. The people 
live in constant fear of the State and Party, and it was 
very nearly admitted by the Director of Prostitutes 
Reformation Institute when she was asked how pros- 
titution was abolished in less than a decade. “We have 
our own ways,” she said. “Do not forget that the 
People’s Government receives one hundred percent 
support. We have our Street Committees and various 
organizations. The neighbors spy if a woman mis- 
behaves. She is then denounced.” Surely a method 
which is immediate in its effect, but does it indicate a 
change in the attitude to prostitution or guarantee 


These seals were made by Chi Pai-shih, a famous Chinese 
artist who died in 1957. Seal cutting is a very ancient art in 
which writing and carving are integrated to create an original 
design. The artist is bound by the restrictions of each written 
character and by the possible relationships of several; as a 
result this is one of the most difficult yet refined of the arts. 
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of how the Government keeps watch over each indi- 
vidual is worth mentioning. The Dean of the ‘Tsing. 
hua University in Peking said in reply to a question 
regarding the basis on which admissions are made to 
technological institutions: “We have three important 
criteria and we follow them strictly. The first is that 
the prospective student must be oriented in socialist 


thinking. ... We keep tabs on the students right from | 


their high school days. We know who is enthusiastic 


about socialism and the present regime, and who has | 


merely accepted the present order as inevitable.” 
By and large, the people are content with the pres- 


one in less strict circumstances? A revealing instance | 





ent scheme of things, and it is understandable if we : 
consider the economic disparities of pre-Revolution | 


China. But how long will they be prepared to wait for | 


the realization of the millennial goal? One thing is 
certain. The intoxication with soaring production fig- 


ures will lead to bitter disappointment if it becomes | 
clear that the forced march will have to last longer | 
than is expected. In that case we may expect more | 
territorial adventures to shift attention from the in- | 


ternal scene, and these may serve to justify even more, 
greater exactions from the people. 


pene 





Yet another point. It is perhaps the first time in | 


history that efforts are made to change a pattern of 
life at such a rapid pace as we see in China. What will 


be its psychological effect on the people whose values | 


of life are incompatible with communism and who 
were backward until yesterday? It is difficult to fore- 
see the consequences but on this question may de- 
pend the peace of the world in the years to come. 


Krishnan Varma 


Thought (Delhi) 


THE ORIGINS OF 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
A. J. P. Taylor 
Hamish Hamilton LONDON 
With its circulation of over 350,000 Dagens Nyheter, 
which was founded in 1864, is Stockholm’s largest 


morning newspaper. It is esteemed for the trust- 
worthiness of its reporting. 


The English historian A. J. P. ‘Taylor is indeed a con- 
troversial author, praised by some and held in low es- 
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teem by others. He is intelligent, elegant and, above 
all, extravagant. He seems ever to be searching for 
wrong notions in order to expose them, but when he 
finds them he proceeds so aggressively that the final 
result boomerangs. His recent study of British foreign 
policy, The Trouble Makers, in which even the bril- 
liant style will not reconcile the reader to the extreme 
and untenable interpretations, offers a case in point. 

His latest book, The Origins of the Second World 
War, also provides both satisfaction and irritation; 
in England it has aroused a certain degree of attention 
and has been alternately admired and assailed. In my 
opinion it contains much of interest, even though his 
views often transgress the bounds of reason. The time 
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Napoleon III pondering at Saint Cloud 
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has come, Taylor explains, to deal in a scientific man- 
ner with the origins of the Second World War. .. . 

In his introductory remarks Taylor explains to some 
degree that he is not apologizing for Hitler. On the 
contrary, he is trying to show the error of assigning all 
the guilt to Hitler and the other dictators. Let me 
stress a few of the main points in this thinking, es- 
pecially the one point that has come under the heavi- 
est attack in England. 

According to ‘Taylor, “Hitler was named Chancel- 
lor by President Hindenburg strictly in accordance 
with constitutional process based on sound demo- 
cratic principles”; indeed, he “and his Nationalist 
allies commanded a majority in the Reichstag.” The 
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first of these claims is misleading and the other is 
false. The Nazis and the German Nationalists did not 
have a majority until they had arranged the very du- 
bious election in March. With similar half evasive 
and half distorted formulations Taylor claims that 
there was nothing new or strange about Hitler’s for- 
eign policy. He desired a gradual revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty like other German statesmen—Strese- 
mann, for example. Like many Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans and even Frenchmen, Hitler expressed fantasies 
about expansion in terms which might have been 
heard “in every Austrian café and every German beer 
cellar”; he glorified war, exactly as Mussolini had, but 
his rhetoric “was no worse than that of the saber- 
rattling old kings of the past.” Above all: Hitler had no 
political plan, and his acts consisted of a series of im- 
provisations to meet accidental situations. He also ex- 
ploited the disunity and indecision of the opposition. 
The Austrian coup came about because of Schusch- 
nigg, not Hitler; it did not figure in any long-range 
plan; the conquest of Czechoslovakia developed into a 
crisis in the same way as did the question of Memel. 
Hitler had not thought of fighting Poland: he had 
planned peaceful boundary adjustment, which demo- 
crats found quite natural. 

Taylor’s conclusions are presented a bit vaguely 
and with some uncertainty, according to the context. 
At one point he blames the war on “Hitler’s nihilism 
instead of on the mistakes and failures of the states- 
men of Europe”; “the war of 1939 was, far from being 
a planned action, the result of diplomatic mistakes 
made on both sides.” Hitler did not follow any master 
plan, he had no system—“those systems which were 
claimed to be Hitler’s are in reality those of Hugh 
Trevor-Roper, Elizabeth Wiskemann and Alan Bul- 
lock.” 

All of this may imply criticism of theories which 
are obviously unreasonable and which, certainly, no 
social scientist will endorse. One is that Hitler alone 
or at any rate the Nazi leadership alone was guilty of 
causing the war. The other theory which is actually 
the same put differently, seems to imply that the 
statesmen of the democracies, whatever they might 
have done, could not prevent war. But no intelligent 
human being holds that view; no one denies that if 
the leaders of the democracies had acted with perfect 
wisdom, if they had understood precisely where they 
should have yielded and where they should have been 
firm, they might have avoided war. The unpleasant 
part of Taylor’s reasoning is that by criticizing the 
unreasonable he finally accepts a theory as untenable 
as those we have attacked, namely the theory that the 
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guilt was just about equally divided, that every one } 
was right, or more correctly, everyone was wrong, By | 
saying or by implying that none of the cats was all 
black or all white, Taylor creates the impression that | 
all were in-between gray, in spite of the undeniable 
fact that gray has many shades. 

To this is related the loose talk about Hitler’s not 
having any “system.” If by “system” one means a 
timetable, Hitler of course had no system. But one | 
can nevertheless talk about a consistent political sys. 
tem as far as Hitler was concerned: complete suppres. 
sion and conformity, a vast will to expansion which 
grew enormous during his period of success, glorifica- 
tion of war and contempt for the suffering of others, 
an ideology which did not see the Germans as the 
saviours of the world but rather as the masters of the 
world or at any rate of Europe, determination to miss 
no chance to profit from the weakness or good nature 
of others, unlimited lack of honor and good faith, 
Surely this is the image of an exceptionally evil man, 
and it explains how after many concessions and much 
hesitation the democracies decided to call a halt at 
some point—which turned out to be Danzig and Po- | 
land. Taylor’s failure to make this plain undermines 
his whole case, which is so misleading that it does 
not require a point-by-point refutation—almost as | 
misleading in fact as when others, emphasizing Hit 
ler’s malevolence, accuse England and France of hav- 





ing brought on the war by failure to understand what | 


it was all about—or when people in our own day ex- 
cuse Russian aggression by saying that the West does 


not show sufficient “confidence” in the wielders of | 
Russian power. We had better not push “understand- | 


ing” so far that we end up in the situation in which 
the victim not the murderer becomes the guilty party. 


The relations between Russia and the Wester | 


powers, especially Britain, just before the outbreak of 
the war are thoroughly discussed by Taylor. He em- 
phasizes, like many before him, that the leaders in 
British government circles had long refused to ally 
themselves with Russia in order to check Hitler. 
With the definitive conquest of Czechoslovakia in 
the spring of 1939 and the guarantee to Poland given 
in this connection, the situation changed. Russia be- 
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came valuable as an ally in reserve (or at least as a | 
means through which pressure could be exerted) in | 


order to forestall action against Poland. But the nego- 
tiations which took place during the spring and sum- 
mer before the outbreak of war were characterized by 
doubts and delays which can only be explained by 
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these doubts. Taylor notes that the Russians regu | 


larly answered the British suggestions quickly, while | 
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Britain systematically delayed its answers to the Rus- 
sian notes. Evidently, Chamberlain and _ Halifax 
hoped to the last—in truth even after the Russo-Ger- 
man treaty in August and perhaps even after the at- 
tack on Poland—that a settlement with Hitler on 
the basis of a compromise in the Polish question 
might be possible. ‘Taylor finds it quite natural that 
Russia in this situation made a quick reversal and 
promised Hitler to remain neutral. What seems most 
tenuous in Taylor’s discussion of this point is that he 
hardly touches on the extent to which Soviet demands 
on Finland and the Baltic states made it impossible 
for the British government to accede in common de- 
cency to an agreement directed against Hitler. 

In 1944 a book on the origins of the Second World 
War by Sture Bolin appeared in Sweden entitled Det 
ensidiga valdet (Unilateral Force). Professor Bolin 
called his book “an attempt at a historical descrip- 
tion” and spoke about the tempting assignment “in a 
great many years .... to make a new attempt to write 
about the origins of the Second World War.” Going 
through Bolin’s book once again I am astonished that 
Taylor’s work, written seventeen years later, gives us 
so little that is new. The Swedish historian at one and 
the same time demonstrates greater care and has a 
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sharper eye; with a few score pages of new information 
his book would be as up-to-date as the one by the 
English historian, and far superior to boot. 


Herbert Tingsten 


Translated by Erik J. Friis from 
Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm) 


ZAHN DER ZEIT 
Paul Flora 


Diogenes Verlag zuRICH 


A book of pictures has just appeared with a baroque 
title that reveals that it was created for sheer enjoy- 
ment: Paul Flora’s Zahn Der Zeit [a word play: The 
Tooth of Time and The Tooth of Die Zeit, for Flora 
is the cartoonist of the Hamburg paper Die Zeit]. It 
contains “174 old-fashioned drawings showing private 
and public misfor'une, true happenings, the curse and 
salvation of technology as well as sentimental scenes.” 

Diogenes Verlag of Zurich, which published the 
book, is one ot those houses that issue each of their 
books with so mach affection that it seems to be the 
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only one on their lists. That is true of this new Flora 
volume. Everything about it—binding, paper, typog- 
raphy, the quality of its reproductions—is of the finest. 
Having done well for Paul Flora, Diogenes has there- 
by done well for us who love him, Flora is outspoken 
—a Tyrolean. And his title, as noted, is baroque. But 
his drawings look like fishbones, drawn with a pen 
that might itself be a fishbone. Flora must know why 
so many ravens flutter over the world that he has de- 
picted. 

Flora’s humor seldom makes us burst out in laugh- 
ter; rather it makes us smile, chuckle and grin. His 
drawings often have no particular point. What holds 
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our attention is the magic of his calligraphy. The | 


lightness of his stroke, the sharpness of his line, his ” 


delicate, black network seem remote from reality and 


yet what they depict is so “real” and recognizable that | 
they convey the unreality of reality. In Flora’s hands | 


reality is denied in so friendly a fashion that we smile 
because we are liberated from reality. In this book, 
even more than in his topical cartoons for Die Zeit, 
one recognizes “not the fruits of labor but of love.” 


Except for the great Steinberg there is no one in the | 


same Class. 
Dr. Georg Ramseger 
Translated from Die Welt (Hamburg) 
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REMOVABLE CHINESE HEADS 


To the Editors: 

In the last two issues of ATLAS (July, 
August), you have printed a review and 
some translations of Chinese ghost stories. 
These were printed no doubt because the 
stories have been used by Communist 
China for purposes of political propaganda 
against the West, not because of their 
intrinsic worth. I personally find them 
inane and wonder whether your other 
readers entertain similar feelings. At least 
in the translated versions, the Chinese 
stories seem to me (a Chinese) rather 
childish when compared with Western 
tales of horror—say, those by Poe or 
Graham Greene. 

My personal recollections of China are 
getting vague, having left the country a 
long time ago. But I do still remember 
having been told, when a child, eerie tales 
that delivered psychological punches ap- 
preciably greater than those of the stories 
printed in ATLAS. I should like to bring 
one such story to your attention. Naturally 
I can give it here only in its barest outline, 
as I more or less remember it. The horror 
will be lost—inevitably, but I hope you 
will agree that, if properly told and under 
proper conditions, the story can give a 
certain thrill based on insight into one of 
man’s deeper fears—deeper, that is, than 
the fear of Imperialism, Mao notwith- 
standing. 

The setting is very important. I think I 
first heard the story from a cousin when I 
was eight or nine years old. It was during 
one of those warm nights in the suburbs of 
Chungking when the villagers sat outside 
their houses to take advantage of the 
mountain breeze. My cousin and I found 
a nook for ourselves some distance apart 
from the others. It was a dark night, but 
scattered among the rice fields we could 
make out the silhouette of the grave 
mounds. In some such setting my cousin 
telated the following fairly typical tale. 

Two high school students have grown 
up together and were inseparable buddies. 
Old Wang and Old Wei they called each 
other affectionately. One summer they 
decided to spend their vacation exploring 
the limestone caves of the Purple Moun- 
tains. These were within sight of their 
school in clear weather and could be 
teached in a good day’s walk. However, 
the two friends lost their way in the maze 


of poorly marked trails. By nightfall they 
found themselves in a strange country 
where all the hills looked alike, and from 
the top of none could they detect the 
Purple Mountains. There was nothing for 
it but to camp in one of the sheltered 
valleys for the night. They were none too 
pleased with their camp site, for the sur- 
rounding hills were covered with grave 
mounds. Some of the well-kept ones had 
obviously just been tenanted; others had 
been opened by robbers and showed gap- 
ing, insinuating holes. 

Old Wang was one of those who could 
sleep on his feet if necessary. So before 
long Wei could hear his friend snoring 
thythmically by his side. Wei himself, 
however, could not sleep. He tossed list- 
lessly on the hard ground and marked the 
slow passage of time from the rise of the 
moon across the sky. Finally he thought 
that he might feel more comfortable and 
be able to go to sleep if he first moved 
his bowels. (He was reluctant to do this 
for the night had turned cold.) He 
walked a few yards—or so it seemed at 
that time—from Old Wang, got behind 
a hillock and relieved himself. He then 
quickly traced his way back, looking for- 
ward eagerly to the warmth of his blan- 
kets and to the comfortable closeness of 
Old Wang. Imagine his surprise when he 
passed the hillock and found an unfamil- 
iar landscape before him! At first he re- 
mained reasonably calm. Old Wang 
could not be far off and he could always 
call out if it proved necessary. But after 
rushing hopefully back and forth several 
times among the hills, Wei began to feel 
the first surge of uncontrollable panic. 
He could still call, it was true, yet did not. 
There grew in him also the chilling sus- 
picion that if he called some voice other 
than Old Wang’s would respond out of 
the eerie stillness. He ran to the top of the 
highest hill. It was no good. The shadows 
thrown by the bright moon were gradually 
but constantly changing shape, making 
the hilly landscape before him an impos- 
sible map to read. 

(At this point my cousin would look 
at me to see whether I had been reduced 
to a suitable state of nerves. I had been. 
He would point out that the villagers 
were turning in for the night, and then 
continue. . .) 

Well, so Wei was lost. In his despair 
he was ready to call out to Wang, when 


he saw a light blinking in the distance. 
He walked toward it, and after climbing 
a seemingly endless number of hills, 
found himself in the ruined courtyard 
of a large farmhouse. Only one wing re- 
mained standing. All the rooms in it were 
dark except one, from which came a dim, 
yellow light. Wei walked on tiptoe to the 
window and looked in. Through the 
thick coating of dust he could make out 
a very old woman sitting on a stool with 
her back toward him. She was combing 
her long white hair before a mirror and 
seemed to be having trouble doing this, 
for her movements were jerky and awk- 
ward. She combed her hair many times. 
Then after a prolonged sigh which bent 
her back toward the mirror, she raised 
her arms slowly to her head, took it off 
and placed it before her. 

Wei froze in terror. For one long mo- 
ment he could not move; his hands 
seemed to have stuck to the windowsill. 
With a violent jerk he tore himself free 
and ran as fast as his legs could carry him. 
The hills made running difficult, for 
while his feet beat on firm ground going 
upslope, they trod as though on air on 
the way down. He fell several times. He 
did not know where he was going and did 
not care. When he finally paused to 
catch his breath, he saw before him a 
valley. . . . Yes, a valley that looked dis- 
tinctly familiar. It was in fact the one that 
he and Old Wang had camped in. That 
black patch on the ground was certainly 
Old Wang himself. Wei was immensely 
relieved. He rushed down the slope, but 
as he approached the sleeping figure he 
began to have second thoughts. The sight 
of Old Wang sleeping soundly beneath 
his coceon of blankets, the sight of his 
own crumpled bedding and all that camp 
gear strewn around it made what he had 
seen through the farmhouse window only 
a while back seem unreal and melodra- 
matic. His edgy nerves certainly could 
have played tricks on him. Old Wang 
would get a good laugh at his expense if 
he knew how frightened he was. How- 
ever, Wei was too excited to lie down 
and keep still, so he poked at Wang who 
emerged from his wrappings rather ir- 
ritably. 

‘“What’s the matter?” Wang asked. 
“You look deathly pale . . . or is it the 
moonlight?” 

“Well,” said Wei, “I have just had 
the most ghastly experience. . .” Wei 
then recounted what he had done and 
seen, trying now to make light of his fear. 
By the end of it, Wei indeed felt rather 
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silly and was ready to apologize to Wang 
for waking him needlessly when Wang 
said: ““What’s so strange about the old 
lady?” So saying he jerked off his head. 

The story ended like that. But my 
cousin had a fine sense of drama. After a 
pregnant pause he would look at me in a 
strange way and then raise his arms stiffly 
upward. ... 

I remember other stories of this sort. 
None of them can be given a political 
twist, unless it is this: Beware of your 
closest friend and ally. 

YI-FU TUAN 
Geography Dept. 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ON CONTROVERSIAL ARTICLES 


To the Editors: 

Congratulations on a fine job to date. 

Please do not allow emotional reactions 
to controversial articles, such as Mr. 
Nyary’s to “No New Africa,” to emascu- 
late your magazine. 

Anyone has the right to criticize the 
works presented on their merits, but no 
one has the right to demand a censorship 
of them. 

Only in the free market place will the 
truth win out. 

GARY P, KREIDER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Due thanks to Mr. Kreider, especially for 
his point about censorship. ATLAS does 
not censor but does identify the sources of 
our reprints, which are often controversial. 


We do not feel, however, that ATLAS’ 
integrity is emasculated by printing any 
correspondence which we think carries 
either interesting or authoritative opin- 
ions. 


POEMS IN THE ORIGINAL 


To the Editors: 

I have been pleased with the issues of 
ATLAS I have received and offer my con- 
gratulations to those who have made pos- 
sible the publication of that fine maga- 
zine. I do, however, have one suggestion 
to offer. In past issues you have contrasted 
your lucid—no offense intended—prose 
by inclusion of poetry in your magazine, 
or should I say translations of poetry. This 
is what I want to make the suggestion 
about. I think that the original poem 
should be included as well as the trans- 
lation. This request does not reflect a mis- 
trust of the translator or of the staff, but 
rather the opinion that some readers may 
have the linguistic competency and the 
curiosity to examine the original—espe- 
cially if the poet writes in a Western Eu- 
ropean language. It would, I think, be a 
mistake to assume that just because peo- 
ple subscribe to ATLAS they are illiterate 
or monolingual. 

GEORGE ROSS 
Huntington Beach, California 
Mr. Ross expresses the feeling ATLAS’ 
editors have unanimously held since pre- 
publication days on the clear desirability 
of printing the original of a poem together 
with its translation. 





Space and design requirements did pre. 
sent some problems, however, which 
have now been resolved. We are much 
pleased to announce that hereafter poetry 
in Italian, French, Spanish, German and 
Russian—the five languages ATLAS tead. 
ers are most apt to know—will be pre. 
sented both in the original and in English, 

EDW 
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